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GRISCOM HALL 


The Association is still offering to buy stock- 
holders’ coupons at the rate of $1.50 each, which 
allows 6% on the investment If there are any still 
for sale, we should be glad to have them at once; 
please forward to Treasurer, Griscom Hall, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

The early days of September are among the 
most delightful of the year. The Hall will remain 
open at least until the 12th, and possibly a week 
longer. Definite announcement of the closing 
date will be made a little later. 


GRISCOM HALL 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


GLENBURNIE INN 


Located in the most picturesque section of 
Lake George, where the air is cool and bracing at 
all times. The view of the lake and mountains 
from the broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. 
All forms of recreation and pleasure. Excellent 
cuisine and service under the management of 
Friends. For illustrated booklet and rates, 
address 

HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 


Glenburnie-on-Lake Georg», N. Y. 


FOR SALE, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Very desirable corner lot on the Hill near the 
College, surrounded by properties of the best 
character; fine situation, splendid view; size 207x 
195 ft.; sewer, water, electric light, gas and 
Macadamized street; good shade A delightful 
situation for a fine residence property. 

Yocum & Powers, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hoksneon 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phils. 
EO. B. COCK 

Stenographe shane Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


School Supplies 


Wanted at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
buyers for a big stock of school supplies. 

The time is near at hand for schools 
to open and now is the time to place 
orders. 

Mail orders given careful attention. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor 


15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 
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A Religious and cae «oss 


he 


Advertisements in this column five cents 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED-—AT OFFICE OF Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED— BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and car: taker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 


ANTED — A CAPABLE, P RACTICAL 
young woman, ass stant to housekeeper at 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
N Y. Address Amy Willets, Jericho, i Ss 
TAN’ rED— A MOTHER’S HELPER TO DE- 
vote her time almost exclusively to the care 
and training of a boy of three years, in a Friends’ 
family in the country. Address “‘C,”’ this office. 
ANTED-A PRACTICAL HOU SEKEEP ER 
(of not less than 40 years) who understands 
cooking, sewing and the management of servants. 
Apply, by letter only, with reference and particu- 
lars, to Mrs. Wm. W. Justice, Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF ‘0, A 
position with a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office. 


N EL DERLY WIDOW, EDUCATED AND 
refined, desires position as companion or 
helper, attendant upon invalid or position of trust. 
Address Box 598, Reading, Pa. 
ANTED—AT ONCE BY YOUNG FRIEND, 
position in Friends’ family as mother’s helper 
in or near Philadelphia, where she can attend a 
public high school the coming winter. Address 
G., this office. 


ANTED— A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
for a lad 10 years of age, where he can make 
himself generally useful and attend school in the 
winter, preferably in a Friends family and on a 
farm. Address Charles S. Chattin, Berwyn, Pa. 


ANTED — BY A YOUNG MAN (19) 

graduate of High School, employment for one 
year with scientific farmer, preparatory to college 
agricultural course. J H.C., 40 E. Walnut Lane, 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


ANTED— TWO INTELLIGENT, CHEER- 

ful women, capable of doing good work. Cook 
and chambermaid. G reference required. 
Address P., 3323 Powelton Ave., W. Phila. 


ANTED-—BY EDUCATED WOMAN, POSI- 

tion as housekeeper and chaperone in school 
for girls. Exceilent reference. Address G. C., 
this office 


WANTED — BY WOMAN OF TACT AND 

education, position as housekeeper. Thor- 
oughly experienced in purchasing supplies, keep- 
ing accounts and directing servants. Exce)lent 
Address C. P., this office. 


ANTED—FOSITION BY A YOUNG MAN 

(a Friend) who has had several years experi- 

ence as bookkeeper and shipping clerk. Address 
P., this office. 


ANTED—BY A PRA@TICAL NURSE, A 
position with nervous or semi-invalid, or as 
mother’s helper where other help is keep. Address 
by sealed mail only, Nurse, 244 N. 16th St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





reference. 





ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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OFFER 


Single back numbers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer and Supplement sent to any 
address for two cents. Beginning with 
the first Conference number, we will 
send the Intelligencer to any new sub- 
scriber the rest of the year for fifty 
cents. As the Conference was held near- 
ly two months earlier than usual, this is 
the best offer we have ever made. The 
Conference numbers only will be sent to 
any address for 30 cents. Bound vol- 
umes of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates ($50.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


MILLINERY (fet also Priende’ bon: 
nets to order. Retrimming. Kates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


Woman’s College Hospital 


| 21st St. and N. College Ave. Philadelphia 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Two years, three months course. Instructions 
given in Medicine, Surgery, Gyneacology, Obstet- 
rics, Massage, Dieteties. Vacancies open. For 
blank applications address, Superintendent 
Woman’s College Hospital, 2ist and N. College 
Ave.. Philadelphia. 


E. Binder es 


| | MILLINERY 


| 
Remaining Stock at Reduced 





| 
Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ii FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
slass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Gain (verse) 501 
On the Way to the International 


Congress . 501 
Work for the Returned Wood- 

brooker ; 502 
Anglo-German Amity af oof 504 
War and the Serious-Minded. . . . 504 


An Old Meeting House in Canada _ . 505 
Editorial : 
Note and Comment 506 


To Keep the Babies Alive 506 


‘* Back to the Farm’”’ at the 
Conference 506 

Peace Year Book in England 507 

On the Jericho Road . 507 


Quarterly Meeting at West- 


bury, N. Y. ra 508 
Abington Quarterly Meeting 

at Gwynedd of 509 
Concord Quarterly Meeting 509 
Western Quarterly Meeting . .510 
Births. . ; 3s viele er be ike dll 
Deaths ye ‘ ee 511 
Notes and Announcements. ... . 5ll 


From Ohio Quarterly Meeting to 
Whitewater Quarter!y Meeting 512 
Calendar soi legtin StS arated 511 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish 
ing assis‘'ance in school matters, are invited to 


communicate with the Committee. Communica- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to | 
register. 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


—--—- = | 


Under care of Friends. Bend for catalorns | 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—AIlI Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELEPHONES 
Day oF Nicwr 


PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 





A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 
cheapest is a good, reliable 


timekeeper 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 





INTELLIGENCER 


EDUCATIONAL 





310 Market Street 





(Eighth month 13. 1910 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phiia. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded educatios 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Princire! 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Schoo! 


Greene Street, above School House | ane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principai 


Abington Friends’ Schoc' 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and ncte the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Fs 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
i5IS Walnut St., Phila., Fa. 


“In Memory of Whittier” 


J. Russell Hayes’ 
New Book 


FREE 


To every old subscriber who 
will send us a new subscriber 
withina month. The rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 the 
first year. Haven’t you any 
young neighbors who would 
enjoy the INTELLIGENCER? 
Sample copies sent on re- 
quest. 
Address, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
140 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia 
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Established 1844. 


The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Revelation was once conceived as the imparta- 
tion of truth from above by a supernatural power 
toa waiting and expectant community. Now reve- 
lation is conceived (if the term be still used) as 
the gradual awakening of the human mind to truth 
which it discovers for itself in the process of its 
development. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 

At the General Conference. 


GAIN. 
Life is of gain and loss made up, 
Aye, the gain that comes of giving, 
As sometimes when I drop a word, 
It doth my darkening way illume, 
By which another’s heart is stirred 
To nobler thoughts and higher living. 


The days that lengthen toward the West 
And sweetly lead to nights repose, 

Are only days of blessing made, 

If faces crossed by lines of pain 

Shall catch some brightness ere it fade 
From out my life to soothe their woes. 


And when, more weary far than wise, 
I shall approach the gates of day, 
The sunset tints will brightly glow 
Or this may be my happy lot, 
That by my foot-prints here below 
Some other better knows the way. 
M. ALICE BROWN. 


ON THE WAY TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

The Quaker pilgrims on their way to Berlin 
have travelled thus far without mishaps and with 
much satisfaction. The hundred and more of the 
party on the steamer have worn well as travelling 
companions, and will now be augmented by the 
English delegates. As a party we have done the 
things that tourists do, going to the appropriate 
places and experiencing the proper emotions. 
These things are set down in the guide books 
and it would be inexcusable to make any mistakes 
But some things have come our way that may be 
of interest to Friends generally, aside from those 
of the beaten path. For England is ahead of us 
in many things—in courtesy, and love of beauty, 
and especially in the courage of venturing on new 
ways. I wonder how the idea ever got abroad 
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that the English are not a polite people. Certain- 
ly there is no place on earth where the chance 
passer-by has a readier interest in the difficulties 
of a stranger, or a greater readiness to go out of 
his way to put you in yours. And 1 do not be- 
lieve the courtesy of those who serve is based on 
the expectation of a “tip.’”’” The expectation is 
there, of course, and there is even sometimes rude- 
ness, if the expectation is not fulfilled, but I be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that the courtesy is genuine, 
and the commercial aspect a mere habit. 

But of greater importance is the success of our 
English cousins in dealing with municipal prob- 
lems. Of course they have not solved all of them; 
but they are so far ahead of us that we seem fair- 
ly primitive. Liverpool, for instance, owns and 
operates her water, electric light and gas lighting 
systems. She owns and operates her street cars, 
making them pay well, although her fares have 
been reduced to half their former amounts. One 
can ride for about two miles for a penny, or two 
cents, and indefinitely further, it would seem, for 
another penny. The city also owns and operates 
markets, public baths, and public wash-houses. In 
these last private parties may arrange to do their 
weekly washing. Again the city supplies sterilized 
milk at cost for all its babies who call for it and 
is now planning to take over the abattoirs. 
Imagine the cries of “socialism!” in our newspa- 
per headlines if one of our cities tried to do half 
of these things. Yet they are all vastly better and 
more economically done on this side. Liverpool 
is only an example of what is duplicated or excelled 
in most of the large cities of England. 

As a matter of fact, socialism began when two 
families came to live within visiting distance. 
There have been and always will be some things 


which it is best to do together, and some that it is 


best to do separately. Each thing to do should 
be considered on its own account and so done as 
to best serve mankind. Socialism is a pure ab- 
straction—and a scare-head at that. It is a com- 
fort to find people sensibly doing what is best 
regardless of labels. 

A visit to the city and county prisons developed 
another thing in which we are lagging behind. 
Boys are never imprisoned with men, and when 
imprisoned for more than a few months they are 
put into shops to learn trades. First offenders are 
kept separate from those serving second or other 
terms; and no prisoner is kept in enforced idle- 
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ness. Almost all are obliged to work and the few 
exceptions are allowed to work. And they are not 
obliged either, to do merely stupid and monoton- 
ous work. After a short period of that kind of 
labor they are passed on to more skilled kinds in 
which a man may take interest in his work. The 
prisons are certainly not perfect; but at least there 
is a chance that one may come out a better man 
than when he entered. JESSE H. HOLMES. 
London, Seventh month 29th. 


WORK FOR THE RETURNED WOOD- 
BROOKER. 

[Address by J. Byron Deacon, Woodbrooke Day at Hav- 
erford Summer School.] 

Any Woodbrooker in America in good standing 
—and for present purposes let us say that good 
standing involves merely zealous attendance of the 
meetings of the body (although it is not entirely 
devoid of financial obligations) knows how much 
vexed is the question of how the American Wood- 
brookers’ Association can best serve the common 
interests of its members. 

This paper is intended to suggest a partial solu- 
tion of our problem. “Work for the Returned 
Woodbrooker” is the theme. Of diverse possible 
fields of work for the American who has retnrned 
from Woodbrooke, I propose to select for discus- 
sion that field which was yesterday known as 
charity work, but which is to-day, with more pro- 
priety called, social work—the “new profession” 
of philanthropy which has for its object the reali- 
zation of social justice. It is specifically the possi- 
bilities of social work as a means of practically 
and continuously applying the Woodbrooke ser- 
vice motive, and at the same time furnishing a 
means of livelihood for the Woodbrooker, that is 
to be considered. First, let us call to mind briefly 
the way in which Americans usually happen to go 
to Woodbrooke, and the potentiality of Wood- 
brooke for social service equipment. 

Woodbrookers in America number 50, but 
among these are a number whose residence at 
Woodbrooke has been most brief—a matter of days 
rather than of terms, and although with the hos- 
pitality characteristic of Woodbrooke itself, we 
welcome these transients, yet, there is a real dis- 
tinction between such and those who have taken 
up residence at Woodbrooke for purposes of sys- 
tematic study. Of the latter class there are 25 who 
have gone to Woodbrooke from this country. 
They have gone as the result of the workings of 
the Woodbrooke Committee, whose function is, in 
the words of the Chairman, to “explain the 
spirit and purpose of the Institution and solicit 
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candidates, passing upon their qualifications, as 
to motive for going, character and background, 
genera] fitness to represent and work for the in- 
terest of the Society upon return to this Country.”’ 
It is therefore apparent that those who go from 
this country to Woodbrooke to take up their resi- 
dence there for a term or more, go as the result 
of a selective process. 

The recognition of certain needs partially so- 
cial, led to the founding of Woodbrooke. In the 
words of a Minute of the London Yearly Meeting 
of 1903, those needs are expressed in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We want knowledge of the social conditions 
around us, and power to meet the questions of the 
times in which we live.” 

In Woodbrooke circulars the following state- 
ment is to be found: 

“The Woodbrooke Settlement has been es- 
tablished and endowed in order to provide 
an opportunity for those who desire, by 
study and fellowship with others of kindred 
spirit, to equip themselves for the service 
of God. No narrow interpretation is_ set 
upon such service, which may be directly spir- 
itual or primarily social.’”’ It is then, the definite 
purpose of Woodbrooke to foster, to renew, to cul- 
ture the spiritual life, to create a social conscious- 
ness; to arouse a hunger for service, and to make 
that impulse for service efficient for social good. 

The intent of the founders takes shape in the 
plan of educational work and in the social inter- 
course of the place. From a scrutiny of a Wood- 
brooke program I observe that about one-fifth of 
the lecture and class work is sociological. In ad- 
dition to this, there are numerous indirect influ- 
ences which amount to an elementary schooling 
for social work. Among these influences may be 
enumerated; contact with English Social workers 
in residence at Woodbrooke, and with English 
workmen in the Adult Schools, proximity to the 
adult school settlement—the former home of Ed- 
ward Cadbury, the welfare work of the Cad- 
burys, and the practical field experience to be 
gained in the Selly Oak district of the Birmingham 
Charity Organization Society. 

Not only then is there system in the selection of 
Americans to attend Woodbrooke, but Wood- 
brooke itself offers systematic instruction and 
social influence for service. It is only in the mat- 
ter of placing the returned Woodbrooker in touch 
with work involving special opportunities for so- 
cial usefulness, that our system breaks down. Of 
all the Americans who have attended Woodbrooke, 
but three are at the present time engaged pro- 
fessionally in social work, and yet it is difficult to 
conceive of any other sphere of activity offering 
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equal opportunities for giving practical expression 
to the service impulse generated at Woodbrooke. 

Very recently, two cataracts have been removed 
from the eyes of those who have for centuries 
groped about seeking to help the poor and miser- 
able of humanity. One was the blinding notion 
that for some inscrutable, inevitable reason, the 
poor must needs always be with us; the other was 
the effort-paralyzing conception that poverty and 
misery result from man’s ill-doing. Acting not 
upon a contrary hypothesis but being led by a 
gradually accumulated body of facts, we now see 
clearly enough that most of the want and suffer- 
ing in modern life are no more necessary than 
smallpox or mosquitoes. That poverty and misery 
are in fact due in large measure to purely physical 
conditions of life, amenable to removal, and ex- 
isting only because we tolerate them. It logically 
follows that the remedy for an immeasurable 
amount of human ills lies in arousing men to a 
righteous intolerance of unnecessary conditions 
which cause distress. The formulation from these 
accumulated data of well tested principles of re- 
lief, marks the beginning of the “‘new science”’ of 
philanthropy. 

Poverty is just as much the result of injustice 
asitisof wrong-doing; it just as often results from 
an industrial accident or a preventable disease, as 
it does from drunkenness, and indeed drunken- 
ness itself is just as likely to be an effect of pov- 
erty as a cause. If families no longer lived in 
cramped, dark, unsanitary dwellings; if children 
no longer commenced work at or before the period 
of adolescence; if women were protected from 
working at industries which tax them beyond their 
powers, or under disease-breeding conditions, or 
up to the very day of Motherhood sometimes; if 
preventable diseases were prevented diseases, can 
you doubt the result in the reduction of distress? 
The realization of these things is the task of the 
social worker. It is not a problem of charity, but 
a problem of justice. 

The armament of social work includes a great 
variety of agencies. There is the charity organi- 
zation group for an application to individual needy 
families of relief and self-help measures, calcu- 
lated to lift them permanently above dependency; 
the child helping agencies to safe-guard the be- 
reaved or neglected child; social settlements to 
influence the standards of neighborhood life; there 
are play-ground associations to provide city chil- 
dren with play opportunities so necessary to nor- 
mal development; civic leagues to influence for 
good citizenship; all manner of institutions for de- 
fective, dependent and delinquent members of So- 
ciety; societies for protecting the public health; 
housing associations; consumers’ leagues. To enu- 
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merate more of the multitude of agencies would 
weary you. 

You can readily see what a great variety of po- 
sitions there must be in social work. These posi- 
tions offer possibilities for every conceivable kind 
of ability. For the woman of deep, quick sym- 
pathy there is the chance to help by personal con- 
tact and advice, individuals or families who have 
fallen upon evil days; for the young man fired 
with the desire to right wrongs in the present in- 
dustrial order (or rather disorder) of things, 
there is a wide field of propaganda in educational 
and reform movements. For the scientifically 
trained, intellectual individual, there are ample op- 
portunities for investigations and the compilation 
of statistics. For the man who can organize and 
direct, there are also a number of openings in so- 
cial work. The qualifications necessary for the 
latter type of social worker are virtually qualifica- 
tions which enable a man to succeed in business. 

In considering the practical possibilities of the 
American Woodbrooker securing employment as 
a social worker, I have sought opinions of several 
leading educators in social work. To summarize 
their statements; there is a consensus of opinion 
among them that at least a point of view and an 
elementary equipment for some kinds of social 
work are likely to result from a residence at 
Woodbrooke. They also agree that normally, a 
college graduate who has completed a course at 
Woodbrooke should be able to without much diffi- 
culty, find a position in social work. They stipu- 
late, however, that technical training in some 
school of philanthropy is indispensable in these 
days for a social worker who aspires to the higher 
and more difficult fields of service. 

From my own experience I know that there are 
many thousand social workers in the United States 
at present, and I know too that the number has 
rapidly increased in the past two or three decades ; 
and the heads of two schools of philanthropy pre- 
dict that the increase will be equally rapid in the 
years immediately ahead. Furthermore, there 
has recently been a marked elevation in the stand- 
ard of personal qualifications and technical equip- 
ment for social work. Nowadays, the majority of 
men and women engaging in social service are not 
only college graduates, but have received technical 
training for their service. 

Social service then, unquestionably not only 
offers the returned Woodbrooker a chance for a 
living and a worth-while life-work, but is also a 
peculiarly appropriate field for giving practical 
expression to the Woodbrooke service inspiration. 
If you accept this as true, does it not follow that 
Woodbrookers in America could very materially 
aid in realizing the intent of Woodbrooke by di- 
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recting the attention of returning Americans to 
philanthropic work, acquainting them by means 
of bulletins, with the opportunities for engaging 
in social work in this country, the advisability of 
technical training for service, and, in the case of 
those especially interested, even indicating posi- 
tions which they might fill. 








ANGLO-GERMAN AMITY. 
[Editorial in The Friend (London).] 

“Follow up’! is a text of much wider applica- 
tion than as the chorus of a school song. How 
many admirable causes have languished and pos- 
sibly failed for a time for lack of following up. A 
stimulating conference meets, and men and wo- 
men go home inspired for action, but no steps are 
taken to follow up the impressions made and to 
secure and extend the pos:tion achieved. Friends 
may return from a Yearly Meeting with new 
hopes and a strong determination to work for 
better things in their own meetings; but for lack 
of some definite form in which the subject is fol- 
lowed up, enthusiasm cools, and stagnation in- 
stead of progress ensues. 

Reference has often been made in these columns 
to recent efforts to draw together in friendlier 
bonds the two great Teutonic peoples of Europe. 
The interchange of visits by English and Ger- 
man pressmen, civic governors, workmen, stu- 
dents, and not least by pastors and other religious 
leaders, has been doing more than a little to- 
wards creating a better understanding one of an- 
other, towards softening asperities, and promot- 
ing friendship. It has been a beautiful work, 
charged with hope for the future of the two peo- 
ples. For as King Edward said on the occasion 
of the meeting of the International Peace Con- 
ference in London, “Rulers and Statesmen”—and 
we may add, patriots—‘‘can set before themselves 
no higher aim than the promotion of mutual good 
understanding and cordial friendship among the 
nations of the world. It is the surest and most 
direct means whereby humanity may be enabled 
to realize its noblest ideals.” The text of the ex- 
cellent speeches made on the two occasions when 
German pastors visited England and when Brit- 
ish pastors visited Germany are enshrined in two 
handsome volumes, to one of which—‘Friendly 
Relations between Great Britain and Germany”— 
we drew attention last week. But the promoters 
of these visits are not content to leave the mat- 
ter there. It is to be followed up. The good work 
must spread. Malign influences have still to be 
counteracted. 





Accordingly, in each country a permanent or- 
ganization has been formed, under distinguished 
leadership, by means of which it is intended that 
the churches in each country shall be kept in 
touch with one another, and enabled to co-operate 
in the task of fostering friendly relationship be- 
tween the two nations, and advancing generally 
the interests of peace and goodwill. In both coun- 
tries the various Churches, including the Roman 
Catholics, are represented on the Councils, and 
we need hardly add that Friends are conspicuous 
supporters of the movement. Joseph Allen Baker, 
M.P., is chairman of the Provisional Committee, 
and John E. Ell’s, M.P., is one of the two Treas- 
urers, while several other Friends are among the 
Vice-Presidents of the British Council. The ob- 
jects of the Associated Council are declared to be: 

(1). The associating of the Churches in the British a'nd 
German Empires in the cause of international friendship 

(2). The maintenance of brotherly relations between 
the British and German peoples and the inculcation in 
both countries of the Christian precept of goodwill 
amongst men. 

(3). The exchange of thought and information for the 
purpose of preventing international misunderstanding and 
distrust. 

(4.) The furtherance of all efforts calculated to pro- 
mote and preserve permanent peace between the two na- 
tions. 

It is hoped to find in all parts of the country 
those who will take a lead in promoting good feel- 
ing between England and Germany. The work 
starts under the most favorable auspices, and we 
feel sure will receive the hearty support of 
Friends. 





WAR AND THE SERIOUS-MINDED. 

Maurice Hewlett, the distinguished English 
novelist, presided over the Annual Meeting of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, on July 7, 1910, 
and in the course of his address said: 

“Well, it is something to have got the notion that 
war is a bestial act stated and (I believe) accepted 
by the serious-minded. A hundred years ago Shel- 
ley so proclaimed it, and you know how Shelley 
was received, as himself a lunatic, almost a crim- 
inal lunatic. The Society of Friends has always 
so held it, and you know how they were scoffed at 
and hounded about not so long ago. But now, what 


| a Shelley or a Quaker would believe with religious 


conviction, serious men accept as a plain, com- 
mon-sense matter. There’s a good deal in that. 
To tell a serious man to-day that a war with this 
Power or that will benefit us, will have much the 
same effect upon him as to propose suicide as a 
cure for toothache. It has come to that, I think, 
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with serious-minded men, who, I need not warn 


you, are still very few. But I do think it a very 
valuable thing to have put war-making on a level 
with other crimes. Hatred of war is now a matter 
of conscience with the serious. In Shelley’s day 
it was a symptom of enthusiasm, and enthusiasts, 
like geniuses (which, indeed, they are), are al- 
ways few. We are not all geniuses, but we all 
have consciences. That much you have done with | 
your Peace Congresses and Peace Societies... .It | 
doesn’t sound very heroic, I know, but I am con- 
vinced that until you have educated the national | 
conscience to revolt at the idea of war-making as | 
it does at the idea of other kinds of debauchery,— | 
sensual excesses, homicide, pillage,—you will not 
be able to say your work is done.” 





AN OLD MEETING HOUSE IN CANADA. 

The familiar sight of the old Meeting House 
[Yonge Street, two miles from New Market, On- 
tario,] as I was passing drew me to a desire to 
visit it, and yielding to its impulse I went to the 
gate, where after some twisting and untwisting 
of the wire fastening I found myself within the 
yard. There where so often I remembered having 
walked toward the Meeting House with pleasur- 





able anticipation of meeting with the assembled 
Friends. 

On stepping on the wide porch I went to one 
of the doors, but finding it locked I looked in at the 
window on what used to be the women’s side; 
then I tried the door of the men’s side, and found 


it also locked. On looking through the window | 
I saw evidence of the Union Sunday School now | 


carried on there. 

Our regular First-day Meeting having been dis- 
continued it was pleasing to see that a religious 
work still was conducted there, that the house used 
for generations by Friends, many of whom have 
passed to their reward, was still in weekly use for 
a divine purpose. 

But how much it is to be regretted that the 
Friends living near enough do not hold a meeting 
each First-day in addition to the Monthly Meeting 
which is held. They surely would be compen- 
sated, for where God and man meet there is divine 
worship, and in withdrawing to a house set aside 
for worship there is a feeling of being nearer to 
Him, whom it should be our endeavor, ever to 
serve more and more, as our Master. 

How pleasant it was to visit this scene of child- 
hood, and to dwell on the happy memory of the 
peaceful gatherings so often witnessed there. In 
walking around on the porch many were with me 
in thought, not vividly enough to recall their 
names, but there none the less, and with them I 











was communing, likewise with a throng of peo- 
ple on every hand—behind, before and all around. 
Out in the yard small groups were seen here and 
there talking together; the long driving shed was 
filled with horses and carriages, while the over- 
flow of them was fastened to a hitching place ex- 
tending along the yard fence. 

I saw the rigs later driven up to the porch where 
the families one by one drove off happily to dine 
and visit with some Friends living near, or to 
act as hosts for visitors. 

And as I walked away leaving some yet linger- 
ing over their after-meeting greetings I felt the 
memories of these Friends crowd around, cheer- 
ing yet saddening me as I thought that these 
gatherings here in the large numbers do not be- 
long to the present time. 

I will not say though that they will not belong 
to the future, for there may yet be a return to 
these divinely profitable gatherings so much en- 
joyed by our Society. eS 


OBJECTS OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 

A school garden may be conducted with one or 
more of several different purposes in view: (a) 
To teach the child the elementary principles of 
plant life—elementary botany or nature study. 
This garden is really a nature laboratory, and 
the interest centers, not so much in the kinds 
or amounts of crops raised, as in how they grow, 
how they secure light, food, water; their various 
enemies; and kindred topics. From this stand- 
point the garden may be made a very valuable 
adjvnct to the nature study work of the school, 
furnishing a wealth of concrete illustrative ma- 
terial, and suggesting many fascinating experi- 
ments and discoveries. (b) To teach the child 
how to raise successfully certain kinds of plants 
adapted to the region. Here the basis is agricul- 
tural and economic, instead of scientific and ex- 
perimental. —Vaughan MacCaughey. 

In the Southern Workman. 


The grant of full municipal suffrage to women 
in Norway, without any property qualification, 
comes after a trial of three years with equal suf- 
frage on a limited basis. The law of 1907 allowed 
women to vote on the same terms as the men only 
when they, or their husbands, in case property was 
held in common, paid an income tax of $108 in the 
cities and $81 in the country districts. In sweep- 
ing away this limitation, the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment now places municipal suffrage on a truly 
democratic basis. The country will be no worse 
for it. —The Springfield Republican, 
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To show the weakness of the Brooks License 
Law in Pennsylvania, the W. C. T. U. Bulletin 
makes the following statement: “Judges Umbel 
and Van Swearingen, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, recently held the Fayette 
County License Court. Both were backed and 
elected by the liquor interests, and according to 
their sworn statements the election cost each of 
them a big pile of money. Two politicians ap- 
plied for license in the village of Perryopolis, 
where no license had existed for thirty years. 
There were 126 petitioners, 28 of whom were 
owners of real estate assessed at $27,000; there 
were 329 remonstrants, 162 of whom were own- 
ers of real estate assessed at $200,000. The case 
was heard by the Court and the license was grant- 
ed. If the Fair Local Option Bill had been made a 
law the people of Perryopolis could have pro- 
tected themselves against this outrage.” 


In persuance of the action of the Friends of Wil- 
mington at their monthly meeting as reported in 
these columns last week, and of that of the ad- 
journed session at the close of meeting on First- 
day, the 30th, George B. Miller appeared before 
the Board of Police Commissioners of the City 
and protested against the exhibition of moving 
pictures of the prize fight. Assurance is given 
that the pictures will not be permitted in Wilming- 
ton. 


TO KEEP THE BABIES ALIVE. 

A special report on birth registration is being 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Cressy L. Wil- 
bur, Chief of the Division of Vital Statistics of 
the Bureau of the Census, for the first annual 
meeting of the American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality which will 
be held in Baltimore in Eleventh month. The re- 
port of the Committee on Birth Registration will 
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be presented at the session on Municipal, State 
and Federal Prevention of which Dr. Wm. H. 
Welch is chairman. 

The meeting will open with a general session 
Eleventh month 9th. On the 10th and 11th there 
will be four special sessions on Municipal, State 
and Federal Prevention; Medical Prevention; Ed- 
ucational Prevention; Philanthropic Prevention. 

Every section of the country is represented in 
the directorates. 

The headquarters of the association are in the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Building, 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 

For information or circulars write to the execu- 
tive secretary, Gertrude B. Knipp. 


“BACK TO THE FARM” AT THE CONFER- 
ENCE. 

After reading Professor Nearing’s masterly 

presentation at Friends’ General Conference at 


Ocean Grove, of revolting American evils, I was 


greatly surprised to note the childish babble which 
So you think things 
would be righted if the laboring man left the big 
tyrant of the city and came to the little tyrant on 
Why does he remain in the city, or, 
being on the farm, refuse to stay there? Simply 
seing a human being he refuses to work all 
the time and have nothing to show for it. He rises 
Then after eat- 
ing breakfast the heavy work of the day com- 


mences and lasts till evening. After supper ne 


| must milk, or perhaps it is, “Come on, boys; we’ll 
fix that fence,” 


or, “The hay must be finished to- 
night; got to start with the oats tomorrow,” or 
“Take Pete down and bring up the wagon”; and 
so the work runs merrily on. 

Now the farm hand commences to think: he 
may not be a very intelligent animal but he at 
least has the rudimentary desire to get a little 
pleasure out of life. He sees that the farmer, 
thanks to the overcrowding of the cities, is becom- 
ing very prosperous, but he, the farm hand, is not 
Therefore why should 
he stay and help some one else mount the ladder? 
But you say the work must be done, hay must be 
made while the sun shines. 

Certainly, but if hay must be made after sup- 
per you must make that hay yourself. In looking 
over your fields you realize that it’s hard work, but 
it means that you can put up a new barn, or per- 
haps buy the strip of land you have wanted so 
long, or send your daughter to private school, so 
therefore pitch in and work hard, keep it up, don’t 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 48 of Supplement.) 

CAROLINE LACEY: I should like to ask that this 
aucience take some cognizance regarding the 
stigma that rests upon the names of these young 
men and women when they leave the prisons or 
reformatories. I know of a number of cases 
where they have really been hounded back into 
crime because it has been whispered about in the 
community where they have gone, that they have 
heen inmates of reform or prison institutions. 

Dr. KATHERINE BEMENT DaAvIs: It is one of 
the hard things that when we send our girls out 
into the world again, they have to encounter just 
this thing which has been spoken of. Many a 
man—I am ashamed and sorry to say that—many 
a man who perhaps would not molest a girl who 
was cherished and who was known to be a girl 
of virtuous reputation, will approach with infa- 
mous proposals a girl, for no other reason what- 
soever than that he knows she has been in a re- 
formatory and believes that because she has done 
wrong she is fair game. It is one of the hardest 
things that we have to face. I am sorry to say 
that it is this way with the women (I cannot 
speak for the men, because I have not the personal 
experience) ; but with my young women, I believe 
the pulling down comes more from men than it 
does from other women. I have been surprised, 
gratified and touched by the helping hand that is 
held out to my girls by the many women who are 
willing to receive them into their own houses, or 
into their businesses; and, of course, the same 
thing is true of many men; I have had many men 
anxious and glad to help; but I am sorry and 
ashamed to say that many a man feels that a 
girl who has been in a reformatory is fair game. 

CHARLES PAXSON, Swarthmore, Pa.: I want to 
ask to what extent are the medical fraternity, the 
medical clubs, the medical people from all over 
the country, themselves taking active measures 
to study the antenatal conditions which tend to 
develop defective children, and exercising their 
professional opportunities, their God-given op- 
portunities, of counsel with parents and with oth- 
ers that they have the opportunity of coming in 
contact with. I mean, in the specific cases, in an 
effort to avoid begetting of defectives. 

I think the medical fraternity should take up 
the study of that question with others of us who 
are studying sociological problems. 

CHARLES LINDLEY HUNT, Chappaqua, N. Y.: 
I would suggest there is an opportunity for every 
Young Friends’ Association, possibly, to do some 
good. Every young Friends’ Association anywhere 


in Dr. Davis’ proximity, send her their address, 
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and ask her if they can be of any benefit to her in 
the time to come. The institution she represents, 
and Dr. Davis herself, is well worthy of anytning 
we can do; and in our Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions, I am too old to be one of them, except as on 
the executive committee, we need, I think, just 
that kind of work. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In closing this remarkable 
session of the conference, I am sure that I express 
the feeling of the conference in giving our thanks 
to our friend, Dr. Davis, and to Miss Farrell, for 
being here this morning. (Expressions of ap- 
proval.) 

Adjourned 12.15 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Seventh Month 9th, 8 P. M. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think we might well open 
this meeting with silent prayer; because the sub- 
ject that will be brought before us is one of deep 
interest and of vital interest to every person with 
us here. The great world-wide religious feeling, 
the trend of that feeling, is to be brought before 
us this evening by one who has given it much 
study, and whose presence here this evening is 
very much appreciated. Many of you have met 
Dr. McGiffert in some of our other conferences; 
and to you he is no stranger. So we will begin 
the exercises by the discussion of “The Present 
Trend of Religious Thought,” an address by Dr. 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Professor in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York. 

THE PRESENT TREND OF RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. 

ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT: The subject upon 
which I have been asked to speak this evening is 
a very complicated subject; and therefore not an 
easy one to compass in a single hour. This is a 
large world in which we live—many peoples, and 
many schools of thought; and it seems larger when 
one looks at the religious world than when one 
looks at any other world he has to face. For there 
are more schools of religious thought than of medi- 
cine, than of law, than of philosophy: opinions 
are more widely divided, tendencies are more di- 
verse, and it is more difficult to summarize the 
situation than in any other field. 

If the subject assigned to me were the subject 
suggested by your Chairman a moment ago, The 
Present Trend of Religious Feeling, it would be a 
different matter altogether; for it is a notable 
fact that there is a community of religious feel- 
ing awakening on both sides and all sides of the 
seas, more and more fully taking possession of 
the world, and if it were my task to describe 
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the present trend of religious feeling, I 


should have a much less complicated, per- 
haps a much more congenial, task; for the 
trend of religious feeling that marks the 


world to-day is something to inspire the heart of 
every religious man. But that is not my subject. 
“The Present Trend of Religious Thought.” 
Where? In Germany? In France, in England, 
or in America? Among the Roman Catholics, or 
the Protestants, or the Church of England peo- 
ple, or the Presbyterians, or the Congregational- 
ists, or Methodists, or Society of Friends? Where? 
For the present trend of religious thought var- 
ies greatly among these various bodies. 

It might, perhaps, be thought, or at least it 
might be hoped, that there is a common tendency 
that appears in all these bodies, more or less clear- 
ly marked in the one way or in the other. It 
might be thought, or at least hoped, that we are 
all moving toward a common goal; but it would 
be very difficult to show that to be the case. It is 
much as it might be with a long procession, mak. 
ing its way through a thick forest, and even the 
head of the procession not sure of the goal to 
which it was making its way, and the head of 
the procession hidden from the greater part of 
those following; now this way, now that way 
now backwards, now forward. It is so various 
that I say it is impossible, not only in a single 
hour, but in many hours to compass, in any sat- 
isfactory way, the present trend of religious 
thought; and yet, though that is true, nevertheless 
there are certain features in the existing situation, 
however broadly one looks at the world to-day, 
if one includes Roman Catholics and the various 
sects among the Protestants, there are certain 
features of the situation that lead one to believe 
that it is possible to find out, at any rate, certain 
lines along which we are together proceeding, and 
which promise—because they run, so many of 
them, parallel—a larger and a more unified vis- 
ion in days to come. At least, that is my own 
reading of the situation, and my own hope for 
the future. 





It is a most vital and a most interesting time 
in which we live. There has never been a period 
(1 hesitate not to say it) in the history of the 
Christian church, when there was so wide-spread 


an interest in the elements that go to constitute the | 


body of religious thought. There never has been 
a time when men of various creeds, or of no creed, 
have interested themselves so vitally in the things 
that pertain to the truths of religion: scientific 
men, who have little active sympathy with practi- 
cal religion, or the writing of books upon religion, 
turning aside from their everyday tasks to take 
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up this and that phase of religious truth; and 
philosophers—never have there been more varied 
contributions to the sum of religious thought from 
philosophical writers than to-day. 

It is a most interesting time, it is a fascinat- 
ing time, it is a time to invite men who are in- 
terested in the things of the mind, to invite them 
to give their attention to religious matters: a time 
that has rarely been paralleled in the history oi 
the church. 

Now, there have been times when men have 
thought very much alike, when one school of phil- 
osophy or one schoo] of scientific thought has tak- 
en possession of the world and in religious lines 
men have gone along one track, whatever their re- 
ligious connection, their sectarian membership, 
might be. It has often happened that religion has 
been slow to enter into the new thought of a new 
age; but over and over again it has been true 
that the entire mass of religious seekers has gone 
along one track, following the lead of some school 
of philosophy or of some school of science. That 
is not the case to-day. The notable thing about 
the situation to-day is this: that there are many 
lines along which men are proceeding, very diver- 
gent lines. There are suggestions from one kind 
of philosophy and suggestions from another kind, 
from one school of science, from another school 
of science. These, religious men are taking hold 
of with avidity; and the result is, we have all 
sorts of developments in our present-day situa- 
tion. All I can do here to-night is to take out of 
this composite situation a few features and speak 
of those, in the hope that we may possibly discover 
certain marked tendencies, which show them- 
selves: though less clearly here than there, yet 
show themselves in all the tendencies. 

Now, one of the most notable and most familiar 
of all the tendencies in religious thought to-day is 
the tendency to lay the emphasis upon the concep- 
tion of evolution. Now, evolution is not a new 
thing, as you all know, even in modern times; it 
did not wait for Darwin; as early as Leibnitz, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, evolution made 
its way into modern philosophical thought, and 
along about the end of the eighteenth century it 
was a commonplace with many schools. Taught by 
Hegel and Lessing and others it made its way into 
religious thought, before the eighteenth century 
dawned, and was made a controlling principle in 
that most massive rationalistic system of recent 
days, the great system of Hegel. 

When Darwin came upon the scene with his par- 
ticular theory, Natural Selection and Survival of 
the Fittest, he gave a vogue to a conception that 
had existed long before he was born; and since 
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he published his great work, the conception has 
become the possession of the rank and file, the 
boys in the street, as well as the scholars in the 
study. The consequence has been that the re- 
lic'ous world has waked up to the fact that it 
believes in evolution. It did not begin to believe 
n evolution with Darwin, but has waked up to the 
fact that it has believed in evolution for long; and 
the religious world has been, ever since the con- 
ception became popular, applying this conception 
in the religious field. 

Now, to go over the whole field and show how 
this conception has been made influential, would, 
of course, be quite impossible. There are only a 
very few points which I wish to mention, and 
points in which, as it seems to me, there is just 
now, at this present moment, peculiar interest 
manifesting itself. Take the conception of re- 
ligion, the conception of religion as religion. The 
influence of evolution upon the notion of religion 
has been to bring religion down (if one may so 
express oneself) from the skies to this earth; 
has been to lead us to find the origin of religion 
not there but here, has been to lead us to find the 
growth of religion within ourselves, upon this 
earth; has led us to view all things from within, 
rather than from without; for it is characteristic 
of evolution that it assumes an immanent force 
working from within out—that this universe 
grows not by the laying upon it of the hand of a 
being outside it, but by the life-energy that re- 
sides within it. It is another element in evolu- 
tion that it lays the emphasis always upon con- 
tinuous and constant change, not a cataclysm, not 
a great catastrophe, but constant and continuous 
change. 

Now, we read religion that way to-day. And 
the consequence of this reading of religion has 
been the development, within very recent years, 
of a religious psychology, or a psychology of re- 
ligion, which is one of the most interesting facts 
to the student of religious thought. Many books 
have been published upon this subject; and the 
matter has been taken up not only by religious 
mer, but by men whose interest in religion is 
purely academic, and has been written upon from 
many points of view. 

Religion is a natural growth of the human spirit. 
and is to be accounted for not by a supernatural 
impartation of truth, or of inspiration from above, 
but is to be accounted for by the natural growth 
of the human heart; and its origin and its de- 
velopment can be traced by the student as he 
studies human history. 

Now, that conception has wrought a tremendous 
change in our attitude toward religion and toward 
religious truths, along many, many lines, Take, 
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for instance, the whole matter of revelation: reve- 
lation was once conceived, you know, as the im- 
partation of truth from above by a supernatural 
power to a waiting and expectant community. 
Now, revelation is conceived (if the term be still 
used) as the gradual awakening of the human 
mind to truth which it discovers for itself in the 
process of its development. And the development 
of the human mind in its search for and in its 
securing of the religious truth which we denomi- 
nate so often “revealed truth,” this study lies open 
to the psychologist, to the historian. Now, this 
conception of religion as a natural product of the 
human mind, affects, of course, our whole concep- 
tion of the Biblical revelation; and we have our 
new science (for it is a new science) of the his- 
tory of religion in Israel, of the history of re- 
ligion within Christianity: the whole field, that 
was once put beyond the ken of any but the spir- 
itually minded man, who was supposed to be given 
from above a peculiar illumination which enabled 
him to see these things, that whole field is now 
brought within the ken of everybody, whether it 
be a Professor James, or a Professor Haeckel, as 
well as a Christian theologian. 

And not simply religion in general, and revela- 
tion, but our Christianity has been brought with- 
in the sphere of the working of this principle. 
Christianity was once thought of as a religion 
given from above, a strictly supernatural thing, 
in which man was entirely passive: Christianity 
is now thought of widely by Roman Cathoiic 
writers, as well as by Protestants, liberals, as 
one of the religions of the world, one step in the 
religious development of the race, that to which 
men have come in the development, and the nat- 
ural development, of the human spirit; and so 
we have our science of comparative religion, 
Christianity being treated as the others are 
treated. Thus we have that most interesting de- 
velopment in modern Germany, a development 
which has come almost within the last ten years 
of what is known as the Religions-geschichtliche 
Methode; that is, the study of Christianity in the 
light of the other religions of the world, not as 
apart from them, but as one of them; and that 
study is, without doubt, only in its infancy. It 
promises much for our understanding of our own 
faith in days to come; and then in our study * 
Christ this evolutionary idea has largely con- 
trolled our recent thought, and is more and more 
controlling it. 

Christ, not only by those who have turned their 
backs for long upon the historic doctrine of the 
trinity and of the incarnation, but by multitudes 
of those even within our so-called orthodox com- 
munions, is treated now as any other man is 
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treated; and his religious experience is studied as 
the religious experience of any other man is stud- 
ied; and it is believed that we can enter into the 
genesis of his Messianic consciousness and its 
development year by year. And so we have our 
multitudinous critical lives of Jesus which are ap- 
pearing year by year in so great number, lives 
of Jesus that would have been impossible years 
ago, in which he is studied as one figure in the 
religious development of the race, and (most re- 
cently of all) in a very interesting (though sort 
of appalling), development in Germany, within 
the last two or three years; and most notably 
through its appearance in some of our American 
dailies, within the last few months, the reading 
of Jesus in the light of the development of hu- 
man, of religious myth, and the reading of Jesus 
out of history, real history altogether, into the 
sphere of the fancy—the interpretation of Jesus 
as a mere gnostic myth. 

You all know—or at least you all read, not long 
ago—of a lecture of Professor Arthur Drews, in 
which he set forth that conception, and denied 
(as many of the school of religious history in 
Germany are doing) that Jesus ever lived. Well, 
now, that is simply another manifestation of the 
same general tendency to read, in the light of 
evolution, the various phenomena that come be- 
fore us. In this case, Jesus is read in the light of 
the evolution of the myth. 

This conception of evolution is affecting our 
notion of God. God is read (and that is one of the 
commonplaces of recent thought), God is read in 
immanent, instead of transcendent, terms; God is 
found within this world-process of ours, instead 
of without it; God is sought not back at the be- 
ginning of it, and not above it, but in and through 
it. In other words, God is read in evolutionary 
terms, and not simply that: God is found within 
the processes of this universe; but God himself is 
made, by many thinkers to-day, a part of all, 
or the all-inclusive whole which itself develops: in 
other words, God is read in evolutionary terms in 
the strictest possible sense. 

Now, it is not left to Hegel alone to read God 
thus, to say that God comes to self-consciousness 
only in this process of which we are a part. Many 
are saying it who have no sympathy with Hegel; 
many are saying it from this point of view and 
from that point of view. They are saying this: 
if we read this universe of ours in these terms, 
if all our thought is controlled by this general 
conception, then we must think of God also in the 
Same way. We have no right to segregate him 
and set him apart and treat him as another, un- 
like all that we know; and so it is one of the not- 
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able tendencies in theological thought to-day, this 
tendency to read God in the same terms in which 
we are reading our universe. And as we look for- 
ward to see that to which our universe is coming, 
so we are looking forward, at least, many are, to 
see that toward which God is tending. 

Now, another notable emphasis in present-day 
religious thought is the familiar social emphasis. 
Again, it is nothing new: it roots itself ultima‘e'y 
in our modern thought, in the philosophy of the 
great Spinoza, with his emphasis upon the one 
and the all, instead of upon the many and the each, 
and it has come to be interest in, and zeal for, 
and concern for, social betterment, social amelior- 
ation, under the influence of the old eighteent! 
century interest in man on this earth and his we!- 
fare here. We have put the two things together; 
and we have modern social service and modern 
social science and modern social theology. 

Now, the important thing in this emphasis is 
that the interest is centered not in the individual, 
but in the whole: the individual is read only as he 
is a part of, and makes for the good of, or the evi! 
of, the whole. Our morals, our ethics, is read in 
social terms, and our religion likewise. What 
does it mean to be religious to-day? It does noi 
mean to go into the desert and humbly bow our- 
selves, to the God whom we worship, alone; but | 
it means to enter into the consciousness of the 
whole of which we are a part: it means to find 
in society, among our fellows, the God whom we | 
seek. Religion to-day means the enthusiasm o 
social friendships, or enthusiasm of social inter- 
est. It is one of the most striking transfornia- 
tions that has ever taken place in our concepti»n 
of religion, this reading of it in social terms 

And that means a great many things in its ef- 
fects. It means that we change our interpreta- 
tion, again, of God, the great object of religion. 
It means that we seek God, not apart from, but 
in, the society of our kind. It means that the all 
which calls forth our adoration and our worship, 
the all which arouses our religious enthusiasm, in- 
cludes this human race of which we are a part. 
It means that we see in the faces of our fellows 
the marks of God’s presence; it means that we 
turn our faces toward them, not away from them, 
if we would commune with our God. And it means, 
and particularly just now in these recent days, it 
means that men are beginning to interpret God 
himself in his being, in his nature, in social terms. 

I heard, less than two months ago, a paper by one 
of the most notable religious thinkers of this 
country, and I am inclined to think of the world, 
in which he raised the question whether the deity 
ought not to be conceived as a commonwealth in- 
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stead of an individual, whether our stark and 
bold monotheism which has come down to us from 
an individualistic past, does not fail to meet the 
needs of our present-day thought; whether, while 
we are socializing all our thinking, we must not 
socialize our thought of God; and again we are 
face to face with the most radical, and one ma, 
say most appalling suggestion. 

Does it mean that we are to turn our backs 
upon our inherited monotheism, and take up with 
the polytheism of other days? And not simply is 
God thus interpreted, and not by one thinker 
alone, but by many—not simply is God thus in- 
terpreted in social terms, but his character and his 
purposes are given social applications as was once 
not the case. Now it is very largely, I will nox 
say solely, it is very largely due to our social in- 
terests and our social concern that God’s char- 
acter is interpreted in the ways to-day that it was 
not formerly, that God is a benevolent God, that 
God is a helpful God, that God is not withdrawn 
from the world in the majesty of solitary holiness, 
so high that he can not touch the sinful and thet 
the sinful cannot touch him: that God is not con- 
ceived thus, is due very largely to our social in- 
terests and our social emphasis. We interpret 
God to-day as a benevolent God, whose purposes 
are social purposes, who is interested to promote 
here in this earth the kingdom of love. We say 
God is love, and we mean by it what? We mean 
not that God loves me, particularly, as distin- 
guished from my brother, and would promote my 
private interests, or the private interests of the 
sect to which I belong, or of the nation of which 
I am a part; but that God is love for the promo- 
tion of the spirit of love among all the sons of 
men, the world over. We read God’s character 
and purposes in social terms; and we have a trans- 
formed God. 

We may be thankful that God was thus read, 
with a foresight that has never been matched in 
the history of the world, that God was thus read 
by Jesus nineteen centuries ago. As Christians 
we may be glad of that. But now there is still 
another emphasis in recent religious thought, one 
that is just now engaging large attention, one for 
which a new name has been coined (and the name 
means a great deal for the spread of an idea), 
and that is, the pragmatic emphasis. Now, the 
essence of pragmatism is not new. It is as old 
as the eighteenth century; for Kant was, with his 
famous postulates, one of the foremost of prag- 
matists; and if his pragmatism was held in abey- 
ance by the rationalistic system of Hegel, it has 
come again to the front in modern times by the 
Neo-Kantians and by Ritschl and by others. Prag- 
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matism has been made a real thing, and this name 
has been given it, so that now it is known of all 
men. What is it? Pragmatism in essence is sim- 
ply this; the emphasis of human activity, hence 
its name, pragmatism, the emphasis of human 
activity, particularly in the making of a reality. 
The idea that this world in which we live is not 
a ready-made world into which we are brought, 
upon which we look, which we turn our backs 
upon and go from; but that this world is plastic, 
and that we are the makers, or that we share in 
the making of reality, that truth is what it is not 
because it was foreordained before the creation of 
the world that it should be so and not otherwise, 
but the truth is what it is because you and I have 
made it what it is. Because we have ourselves 
ventured upon this perilous venture of making 
truth. 

Now, when one turns to the field of religion, 
what does that mean? Well, it means, perhaps,— 
no, I will not say the most revolutionary tendency 
that we find; but it means one of the most revo- 
lutionary things in religious thought. It means 
the recognition of the fact that we don’t get our 
religion—at least, if we are thinking men, given 
to us, from without, a gift from above, or a gift 
from the past; but that we bring our religion to 
this world in which we are, that we make our 
religion for ourselves, if we have any religion that 
is worth calling our religion. It means that as 
we look out into this world we don’t find God. 
He may be hidden from us. As we press the ar- 
guments for the existence of God that the philoso- 
phers and the theologians have framed in other 
days, they fail to convince. We look at nature 
and we don’t find God’s hand in it, mayhap; we 
look at the movements of history and we can not 
be sure that God was there; and we say, I must 
have God. I cannot live without God. My life 
is not tolerable, my life is not rational, my 
life is not a realizable life without God, and I 
will have a God; and we turn our faces to the 
world in which we live and we read all that we 
see in the light of the God that our natures de- 
mand. It means that we are the creators of our 
religion; it means to many men that we are the 
creators of our God. It means that our need 
craves God and we will not let this world say nay 
to us. It means that we turn with our God to hu- 
man life, and we put meaning into it, we put pur- 
pose into it, we put high and holy ideas into it, 
and our world becomes all alive with the divine, 

And it means not simply that we assume God 
(for we cannot help it, we must have God), it 
means not simply that we assume our God and go 
back to the world with him, that we postulate our 
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God (to use the technical term); but it means 
that we test our faith in God by our common ex- 
perience, it means not that we are as men fight- 
ing in the dark, it means not that we are as men 
who believe anything that we would like to be- 
lieve; but it is that we come back to this world 
of ours With our faith in God which we must have, 
and which we will have at all hazards; and we 
test our faith in God in our daily experience. Do 
we find that life admits of divine ideals? Do we 
find that our lives can be lived under the control 
of high and holy purposes? Do we find that our 
faith in God vindicates itself, that it works in 
our daily experience? If we do, we have the most 
effective and the most convincing proof that we 
have, whether others have or not, a God to believe 
in and to follow and to serve—the most convincing 
proof that we can have. 

And so pragmatism, the pragmatic emphasis, 
means simply that, out of our need we are led 
to God, and in our own experience we prove God, 
or we have him not. 

Now, that most famous of recent theological 
schools, the Ritschlian school, is one, and 
the most notable, perhaps, of the forms of this 
pragmatism. If it tests its God, whom it has been 
led to by the pressure of its need, if it tests its 
God in other ways, in the ways that others who 
are not foliowers of Ritschl will not approve of, 
if it tests its God primarily in the light of the 
experience of Jesus of Nazareth, whose exper- 
ience we make our own as we follow him in his 
fulfilment of his divine ideal, if we test, or if the 
titschlian test his experience primarily by Jesus, 
it does not make it less pragmatic, but it makes 
it only one form of pragmatism; and there are 
many others. There are those who would have 
none of this; there are those who would not go 
back to Jesus to find their vindication of God, but 
would find it here, and only here, in their own in- 
dividual experience. There are those who would 
look for it not in their own individual experience 
alone, but under the influence of the common so- 
cial emphasis of the day would find it in the com- 
mon experience of the community, or of the larger 
world, the whole Christian world, or even the non- 
Christian religious world, would find in that ex- 
perience the vindication of God; but wherever the 
vindication may be found, however the test may 
be applied, it is characteristic of pragmatism that 
it finds God, if it finds God at all, in human need, 
and proves him in human experience. 

Now, I have hastily spoken of three particular 
emphases which seem to me to be notable in mod- 
ern religious thought; and I have only a moment 
in which to call attention to a kinship, a curious 
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and striking kinship, between these various tend- 
encies, which justifies us, I think, in saying that J 
Tor all the diversity there is yet a certain oneness; | 
in the outlook toward the future. You will notice 
that in all these the emphasis is upon the here, the 
now, the real; that we are turning our backs upon, 
or those who represent these various tendencies 
are turning their backs upon, the contemplation 
of another world, upon the contemplation of an- 
other order of existence, upon that which can not 
be touched, or seen, or felt, and are turning their 
faces toward the here and the now, the within, § 
that which is open to our own vision. Whether § 
it be under the influence of the evolutionary tend- | 
ency, or under the influence of the social emphas's | 
or under the influence of the pragmatic interests, 
in every case there is a reality and an immediate- 
ness and a vitality about religious thought to-day 
that is very striking; and, let me add, for all its 
vagaries, for all its unvindicated radicalism, for 
all its appalling dangers, is yet stupendously en- 
couraging. 

We are dealing to-day (and that is the hope 
of the situation), we are dealing to-day with re- 
ligion in a real, vital, hand-to-hand fashion, that 
has never pertained before. We are not afraid of 
it; we are not afraid to talk about God as grow- 
ing and not complete. We are not afraid to talk 
about Jesus as possibly only a gnostic myth; we 
are not afraid of these things. We may not be- 
lieve them, nor emphasize them; but we grapple 
with these questions. There is a reality and a vital- 
ity about thought in all these lines that can not be 
matched. It can not be matched in primitive 
Christian days, in patristic days, in scholastic 
days, in Reformation days: in eighteenth century 
days it can not be matched. 

That is the hope of the situation. If I were 
to say there is a common trend in religious 
thought to-day, I should say it is the emphasis 
upon reality, and in connection with this, the in- 
sistence that it shall be open to our gaze; that it 
shall be palpable to our touch, our spiritual touch 
it may be; that it shall be here and now among us, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh; that re- 
ligion shall be not that other vague, intangible, 
far away unreality that it has so often been in 
the past, but if it shall be at all, that it shall be 
real to us, and vital, and immediate. That (if 
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| one might venture to speak of the common in the 


midst of so much variety), is the common ele- 
ment and that common element is. the 
hope of the situation, and out of it may 
come what you will: out of it may come the 
most various philosophies, the most divergent 
theologies, the most crass unfaiths as well as 
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faiths; out of it may come what you will; but the 
age in which we live is a plastic age, just because 
of this note of reality which attaches to the re- 
ligious thinking, not of the Christian man alone, 
but of every man, the world over. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The subject, “The Present 
Trend of Religious Thought,” is now open for the 
consideration of the conference. 

EFFIE DANFORTH MACAFEE, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: 
It seems to me that Dr. McGiffert’s discussion of 
itself is the best index of our age in which we 
live, and let live, and serve meantime, and have 
this spirit of toleration. It has not been many 
centuries since Savonarola was burned at the 
stake; and now we live and let live and serve. 

DANIEL BATCHELLOR, Philadelphia, Pa.; I think 
we are at first struck with what appears the de- 
structive side of this philosophy: it does serve to 
overturn many of our preconceptions. I well 
remember that was my impression when I first 
listened to Dr. McGiffert at Swarthmore, where 
we had the pleasure of hearing a series of talks 
from him. As the talks went on, I began to see 
more clearly the constructive side of it all; and 
those who were with me at Swarthmore will re- 
member what strengthening of faith we felt, that 
old idea of the unsettling of the foundations of 
faith was upset: it was only that stronger founda- 
tions might be laid there. I can well imagine that 
many who have listened to him the first time to- 
night feel as we did, when we first listened to 
him: it seems destructive. Friends, follow on; 
think of it; and the constructiveness of it all will 
grow upon us. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD: The things that are true 
will always stand. And if anything is not true it 
will die when the light is turned upon it. Our re- 
ligion is safe, if we live it day by day, and test 
it in the light of our own experiences. 

CHARLES PAXSON, Swarthmore, Pa.: I am quite 
sure that we need none of us feel any note of fear 
or despair, not a single item of it, in anything 
that we have heard to-night. On the contrary, 
everything of hope and of encouragement. The 
simile, or the likeness, that I feel like drawing, is 
to the unfolding, or rather the upbuilding, of the 
old cathedral. Anybody who studies the old ca- 
thedrals will find three or four, and perhaps half 
a dozen, styles of architecture in them. Now I 
suppose when in the process of time the new 
builders commenced to add in the second, or the 
third, or the fourth style of architecture to that 
cathedral, perhaps some of the people living in 
that day held down heads in sorrow, or depre- 
cated it. They couldn’t see what was coming; 
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they hated to depart from the old; they were all 
so saturated, as we are often apt to be, with a 
certain stagnation of spirit; they didn’t see that 
it was working out for good. After the work was 
done, the following generations came to see that it 
was right that the thought of these succeeding cen- 
turies should be expressed in some different way 
from that of their predecessors. And so to-day: 
and in that work there was absolutely no destruc- 
tion of the old work, there was no tearing down, 
there was building into it something better, or 
something different; and we believe something 
better; therefore, I would not use the word de- 
structive in this connection at all. It all 
constructive; but constructive along different 
lines. Let us have faith, and for all of 
us in every way; let us have full faith. 
We cannot go amiss when we have sincer- 
ity and truth and earnestness in our hearts for 
what we do have. We can trust God in our hearts. 
Let us go on; we are not going to do any tearing 
down: we are simply going to superimpose on the 
old foundations something which is better, per- 
haps. I believe it will be better; if it is, it will be 
a continuation of what has been and has served 
its time well; but, in any event, there is nothing 
to fear, in my judgment, absolutely nothing. Let 
us trust ourselves. And I welcome it for another 
reason: I am glad to see that there is a trend: 
there cannot be a trend without a movement; 
there cannot be a movement without life; and if 
we want to rule out all utterance, or all oppor- 
tunities, or all life, we are back to death and 
stagnation, the worst thing that can come to us. 

Dr. T. H. LANGDON, Principal Bordentown 
Military Institute, Bordentown, N. J.: Very much 
‘n the same line of encouragement as this Friend 
is my recognition, in what we have heard, in itself 
and in what the speaker of the evening has indi- 
cated to be going on all over the world. I cannot 
read my Bible as I used to, on account of lack of 
sight; but I remember it well that a prediction 
is in the Book that a time is to come when all 
things that can be shaken will be shaken, and the 
things that cannot be shaken will remain. That 
is my hope and expectation. I think that we are 
l:ving close on to that time; and these are some 
of the elements of the shaking; but as this broth- 
er says, I am not afraid, because God is yet in his 
world. 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: If 
put in the words of Jesus, we could find a some- 
what, if not an entire, correspondence. When we 
realize what Jesus proclaimed as an evidence of 
religion, the perfect love of one’s fellow men; 
when we realize what he said was the service of 
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religion, that the words that I speak are not mine, 
but those that are given to me by my Father in 
heaven, it is my meat and my drink to do the 
will of my Father in heaven; when he prescribed 
that it shall be the doctrine or dogma of religion, 
ye shall know of the doctrine if ye do the will of 
your Father in heaven; when he declared that 
heaven was not in some future country, or future 
life, or future world, but that the kingdom of God 
is within you; when he declared, regarding his 
apparently superhuman power over the human 
mind that relieved diseased bodies even; when he 
declared that all these things that I do, ye shall 
do, and more, because I go to the Father ;—put all 
together and see whether it is not convincing 
proof that God is an immanent spirit dwelling in 
the human soul for the leading of that soul in its 
divine nature into a constant and perfect commun- 
ion and relationship with our Father in heaven. 

HUGH DOooN, New York, N. Y.: I would like to 
ask a question. This gentleman that is blind now, 
has told us that we must get our religion from 
above. Dr. McGiffert is a man I have great re- 
spect for, for his breadth and all that, but he said 
to-night that our religion does not come from 
above. He told us our religion comes from within. 
Now I would like, for the sake of Christianity, 
and for the holy ground that we stand on, for the 
religion that is preached here, and for the youth, 
could Dr. McGiffert tell us to-night where we get 
religion at all if we don’t get it from the Holy 
Ghost, from the Word of God, or God himself? 
That is a question, now, that is honest. Dr. Mc- 
Giffert says we don’t get our religion from out- 
side. The Christianity of to-day says we do. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I can easily understand how 
those who listened to Dr. McGiffert’s address to- 
night would be, many of us, at least, a good deal 
in doubt and confusion, because we have not 
closely followed the writings and teachings of 
those who have stood as leaders and do stand as 
leaders in the religious world and the scientific 
world. Now, Dr. McGiffert was requested to come 
here to-night and tell us the trend of modern re- 
ligious thought. As I understand it, Dr. McGif- 
fert did not tell his own belief. He may believe 
these things that he told us, or he may not; but 
what he told us, what he described and very clear- 
ly described was the different ways that men are 
thinking of religion at the present time. Now, 
we each of us have our own faith; and I venture 
to say that that faith did not agree in many in- 
stances, with either of these three different direc- 
tions that Dr. McGiffert stated. Therefore, I 


would caution each one who is here to-night to 
remember that I say Dr. McGiffert described the 
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thought of the world—the religious world of the 
present day, part of it, not all of it, but part of it; 
and that was just exactly what he was requested 
to do. 

HuGH Doon: I asked the question, if he would 
explain it for the sake of the children and for the 
sake of good people. 

ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT: I would simply say 
that the Chairman has exactly described the situa- 
tion. I should very much regret to be held re- 
sponsible, whether for the true or the false, in the 
views that I tried to outline. I was giving not my 
own views, but the views of others. If I ven- 
tured at the end to express a hope, that was an 
expression, more fully than in any other part, of 
my own conviction. May I simply call attention 
to this fact: that even those who talk about re- 
ligion coming from within, must, if they inter- 
pret the universe in the way that I said many do 
interpret it, as being the expression of a whole of 
which we are ourselves but part; and if they 
identify God with the whole which finds expres- 
sion in us in various degrees, there is no conflict 
between within and without. No truth, such men 
would say, God ever coined, except as it comes 
from within. But how did it get within? How 
did it enter into our experience? Where do we 
touch the larger universe? Where do we touch 
the larger race of which we are a part? Where 
do we touch the heaven above and the earth be- 
neath? That is the way that they would answer 
that question. They would say that evolution, 
social emphasis, pragmatism, alike tend to break 
down all those artificial barriers which set up a 
yonder and a here, an above and a below, a with- 
out and a within, and make a complete union be- 
tween the man, this man and that man and the 
whole of which he is a part. Now, if I may speak 
for them, that is what they would say; and I see 
no quarrel, myself, between this interpretation 
and any other really spiritual interpretation; but 
I do not myself see how a man who goes along 
either of these lines can hold any of the old arti- 
ficial emphases and artificial distinctions, as if 
God were without us and not within, and as if 
revelation were from above and not from within, 
as if everywhere the other and the here sharply 
centered. No, the man that holds those positions, 
who is under the influence of that way of looking 
at things, cannot be in sympathy with these tend- 
encies which I have outlined, whether they are 
good tendencies or bad. 

HuGH Doon: It is a historical fact that the 
Holy Ghost came upon Paul and 3,000 people; it 
is a historical fact, so far as we know, as good 
| as any other history, that the Holy Ghost came 
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even upon Jesus. Now, I have not got my an- 
swer yet: does this teaching that we got to-night, 
does it show that there is a Holy Ghost, or do 
they believe in a Holy Ghcst, or believe in the in- 
uence of God coming to his children? That is 
the question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now I would say, in refer- 
ence to that point, that the gentleman cannot get 
his answer to-night; but if he will attend, and 
if all the others who are here and who heard the 
address to-night will attend the meeting to-mor- 
row, and then will attend the meeting day after 
to-morrow and listen to the further discussion of 
this question—then, I think, his answer will be 
received. The discussion to-night was on what 
the world is thinking about these questions of re- 
ligion, but on next Second-day, or Monday, morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, a representative of the Society 
of Friends will tell what the Society of Friends’ 
attitude toward this modern tendency is. Then, 
when that is finished, we will be in position to un- 
derstand what our view is. We can not take it 
up to-night. 

ALFRED H. LOVE, Philadelphia, Pa.: I feel that 
I cannot wait until Second-cay, for I won’t be 
here on Second-day morning, but I am here to say 
that the manifestations of what that religion is, 
and what that Holy Spirit is, is a great deal bet- 
ter and more profitable than to try and find the 
source from which it comes. 

And I find the manifestation of that religion 
and that Holy Spirit is in every one that I meet 
with. We have a magnetic power, ourselves, and 
we can bring it out from others, if we will ap- 
ply it. 

HENRY M. HAVILAND, Brooklyn, N. Y.: I under- 
stand one who has raised a question in this discus- 
sion to hold that religion comes from out- 
side. I would be glad to hear if that is 
what was said. It seems to me, friends, if you 
think it over, you will realize that that is 
not quite correct. Evangelical thought holds that 
there was a Redeemer, who gave his life upon the 
cross to save the world; but.if that is an outside 
thing, the Christian bodies, the Christian church 
could fold their hands; it would not be necessary 
to send missionaries to preach, it would not be 
necessary to hold conventions, or to have 
churches, to preach. But the Christian evangeli- 
cal churches realize that there is something with- 
in necessary; there must be an experience, and 
that is within; and that is what they have been 
teaching for centuries. Not that the saving thing 
is without, but is within. Friends also teach it 
in their way—that the saving thing is within. 
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ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: Personally I 
feel very much indebted to Dr. McGiffert for his 
able address. Many years ago Christianity and 
religion were looked upon as a thing far off. To- 
day they are looked upon as within us: God is a 
Ged within, and if we listen to his speaking with- 
in us here and now, we will have our heaven here 
on earth and be prepared for the hereafter. 

Sometime ago I heard a minister get up and his 
first words were “Conversion is simply a turning 
point.” I have my face toward Philadelphia; | 
want to go to New York; | have got to turn 
around after all: I have got to work. It is con- 
stant watchfulness and prayerfulness that keeps 
us in the right path here and now. 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, Wayne, Pa.: It was not my 
good fortune to hear the address of this 
meeting; but it seems to me that the present trend 
of religious thought is, throughout the whole 
Christian world at the present time, in most all 
of the denominations, to get rid of the husks that 
have surrounded this divine life that has been 
preached for 2,000 years. When we get rid of 
those husks, of which the larger part of the Chris- 
tian world is tired, why, we will then have a 
growth; and, just in those few words, it seems to 
me is indicated the present trend of religious 
thought. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think it is well known to 
every one that we are the children of the spirit 
and our guide in al] things is the spirit of truth. 

Adjourned 9.50 p. m. 


Second-day, Seventh Month 11th. 
SIXTH SESSION, 10 A. M. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Most of the Conference will 
remember that when the report of the Nominating 
Committee was read, that we had elected a new 
Vice-Chairman, William G. Brown, of Toronto, 
Canada; and inasmuch as one, at least, of the offi- 
cers is to present a paper this morning, and be- 
cause it seemed a good thing to do, we have re- 
quested William G. Brown to preside over this 
morning’s session; and I now present William 
Brown to the Conference as our new Vice-Chair- 
man. 

THE VICE-CHAIRMAN: Dear Friends, it may 
seem unkind, but it is not intended so, to say that 
after the committee created this office it was nat- 
ural that it should seek to vindicate, as it were, 
their action, by looking around and seeing if there 
was anything for the incumbent of that office to 
do. But whether it is much or whether it is little, 
I feel to enter upon it; and I am human enough 
to appreciate, I think, the distinction that has been 
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conferred upon me. I am inclined, and prefer, 
to accept this as a little acknowledgment of the fact 
that there exists on the fringe of this Conference a 
small yearly meeting, and the fact that I ama 
Canadian (and I may say in passing that I love 
Canada) ; but 1 would fail entirely did I not, with 
this view, extend my thanks to the committee for 
this recognition that they have given, and to ex- 
press appreciation for the kindly courtesy of the 
committee. 

Now, like the average American (for I may 
count myself as such), I suppose I would be ready 
upon this and upon all occasions to tell to you very 
many things that I would like to say, but, right 
briefly, | apprehend that you would not be able to 
stand them now; and so we will proceed to the 
deeper and more earnest things of this session; 
and without any further preliminary than to ex- 
press my gratification at the kindly way in which 
we foreigners and others have been received, we 
will proceed to the business of the meeting, the 
deeper things of the occasion. 

It is not necessary, I presume, for me to add 
any words of introduction but simply to name to 
you at once one whom you all know, and one whom 
we all respect, and to whom we shall give great 
attention during the discourse which will be given 
us; and I would now ask Henry W. Wilbur to ad- 
dress us on “The Society of Friends and the Pres- 
ent Trend of Religious Thought.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE PRES- 
ENT TREND OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Swarthmore, Pa.: If I at- 
tempt to make a case at all this morning it must 
be a presumptive one, in which the word “ought” 
will appear writ large in the forefront of the 
whole matter. I shall present what I think the 
Society of Friends ought to do in view of the 
present trend of religious thought, but, unfortu- 
nately, I have no power to make the Society do it. 
That task is yours. 

As an introduction, we may give range to the 
imagination, and try to consider what would have 
happened in the history of the Christian church, 
had it followed the original purpose of the found- 
ers, and had our theology clustered around Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, instead of St. Augustine. I 
like to call Clement the first Quaker. He seems to 
have boxed the whole Friendly compass in some 
of his trenchant second century sayings. Such, for 
instance, as “The divine power hath filled the uni- 
verse with the seed of salvation.”” If Christianity 
had clustered around that supreme thought; the 
divinity of our humanity, many of the blood- 





curdling things that have disgraced religious his- 
tory would not have occurred. 

But, fortunately, in the writing of human his- 
tory, we have not been without good interpreters. 
Lecky, in his “History of European Morals,” tells 
us that all of the exaggerated notions of human 
depravity which attained the extreme limit in 
some Protestant sects, did not appear in the 
church of the first three centuries—the sense of 
sin was not yet accompanied by the denial of the 
goodness that exists in men; and again he tells 
us that notwithstanding the blackness, the dank- 
ness and the darkness of the middle ages, even 
then there was no reason for doubting the innate 
character of the moral perceptions. 

These are fundamental Quaker conceptions, the 
innate character of the moral perceptions, the 
divinely planted impulses to righteousness in the 
human heart. Clement also affirmed, more broad- 
ly than any of our Quaker seers, that all good 
comes from God. We have had, in our Society 
even, some hair-splitting as to where the right 
kind of goodness left off and the bad kind of good- 
ness began; we have had much to say about crea- 
turely activity. But Clement was not troubled 
about any of these things: if the thing was good, 
no matter how creaturely it was, it was of God, 
according to Clement. 

So much by way of introduction. I think I shall 
have to claim, after hearing Dr. McGiffert, that, 
in part at least, what he calls the present trend 
of religious thought is a by-product of Quakerism ; 
and you know in modern economics the success of 
business operations very largely depends upon the 
right use of the by-product, not allowing it to go 
to waste. It seems to me that one of the largest 
concerns touching the relationship of the Society 
of Friends to the present trend of religious 
thought is to conserve this by-product and make 
use of it. 

In the second place, the Society of Friends ex- 
ists as an interpreter of the present trend of re- 
ligious thought. It is probable that some of us 
who listened to Dr. McGiffert, found his remarks 
too scientific. We stumbled our intellectual toes 
over the words pragmatism, and evolution, and 
the like. Now, it is the business of the Society 
of Friends to bring the definitions and the terms 
of the present trend of religious thought down to 
the apprehension and the comprehension of us 
common people. That is possibly why he who now 
addresses you was asked to perform this task. 

In a certain way it seems to me that the present 
trend of religious thought is vague, but it is our 
business to gather it up and make it coherent. In 
the second place, in studying the social purposes 
and characteristics of the new trend of thought, 
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we even balk there. 
ciety of Friends to discover the final way of yok- 
ing the splendid individualism which has char- 
acterized our faith to the required collectivism 
of modern civilization and of modern thought. 
That is one of the things that we are 
here for. I do not believe that we can afford 
to pull down the affirmations of the early time a 
single inch. That the unit of spiritual value in the 
universe of God is the individual human spirit, 
we must still affirm. For if the individual human 
spirit does not hatch the altruistic purpose and 
put it on its travelling legs, it will never go very 
far. The impulse to social service must start with 
the concerned individual human spirit. It is the 
divine yeast, working in men and women individu- 
ally, that brings forward the forces that tend to 
cumulative righteousness and to social service in 
this lower world. 

Again, it seems to me, it is our business to fur- 
nish spiritual anchorage for men and women. That 
may sound queer coming from a supposed radi- 
cal. Still some sort of anchorage for the human 
soul is an absolute and supreme necessity of prac- 
tical human experience. Chaos is destructive and 
disastrous, and the anchorage which the Society of 
Friends can afford to furnish to the present trend 
of religious thought, is the conscious conception 
of the divine relationship of every individual hu- 
man soul. It may be necessary for the sake of 
those who may not understand us, to make a 
statement of the fundamental proposition of 
Iriends. There are two men that loom up in the 
forefront of our thinking and our philosophy— 
and our theology, so far as we have any. One of 
them, George Fox, and the second, possibly the 
best interpreter that Fox has ever had, Elias 
Hicks. 

The original position of George Fox was that 
the Bible itself was sealed, until it was unsealed 
by the same spirit that had brought forth the 
Bible. That was taking our religious perceptions 
and conceptions back to first principles; it was 
contending that the final anchorage, and the only 
anchorage, for the human spirit is God. Not God 
as children may picture him, or God as the wisest 
may conceive of him, but God as he reveals him- 
self to each of his human children. Even then 
after we have bunched the combined human con- 
ceptions of God, we are far short of measuring and 
understanding the Infinite. It is doubtful if we 
understand what a new impulse was given to re- 
ligious thought, when the old idea of man as an 
alien, was replaced by the affirmation that he is a 
natural-born citizen of the spiritual common- 
wealth. He thus becomes a child of God in the 
apprehendable sense. This, with the affirmation 
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that the spirit of God universal, reveals itself to 
the measure of the spirit of God personal in ev- 
ery human soul, constitutes the real contribution 
of the Society of Fr:ends to the religious thought 
of the world. It is this conception which breathes 
into the materialistic side of the present trend of 
religious ideas the vitalizing spirit. 

This theory was most logically elaborated by 
Elias Hicks. He affirmed that no book or series 
of books, and no form of literature could contain 
the divine law for every human soul, because men 
have such different insight and conceptions that 
it would take as many books as there are different 
people to reveal the law of God to the individual 
spirit. But God has not thus put in peril the 
children of his handiwork; for he has written 
on the tablet of every human heart his divine law, 
for the government of that heart and that life. 
To bring this spirit and this atmosphere into the 
ciscussion of modern religious and theological 
problems, is the responsible position which the 
Seciety of Friends holds in the present-day re- 
ligious world, as I see it. Now, this involves cer- 
tan conceptions which we of the Society of 
Friends have been slow to see. It is but honest 
to say that we have not always been brave enough 
cr wise enough to follow our own logic to its legit- 
imate conclusion. 

If the position of Fox and Hicks is true, then it 
will take the joint contribution of every religious 
thinker that has ever lived to come anywhere near 
stating the divine truth touching God’s relation- 
ship to man and man’s relationship to God. It 
gives room for every manifestation of religious 
experience, and belittles none. It leads up to that 
broad affirmation that there has never been a re- 
ligious system in the world which has not con- 
tained a germ of truth. Polytheism was simply 
the feeble groping of the human mind to compre- 
hend and apprehend the allness of God; and so 
they divided him up in sections. The Trinitarian 
narrowed the conception, and made him triune. 
The splendid monotheism of Judaism, calling the 
race back to the thought that whatever the con- 
ception was, there was unity and concentration of 
purpose in the godhead, was possibly the clearest 
contribution to the conception of God as the reg- 
nant spirit in the universe that has ever come to 
men. You may apply this estimate to every relig- 
ious fad and fancy, ancient or modern, and you 
will find at the center of it a germ of truth, pos- 
sibly worth all the folly that the thing costs. 
Whether we like it or not, we have all of us con- 
tributed our share of folly to the working out of 
the divine conceptions as they nestle in the hearts 
of men. 

Let us remember, therefore, that Friends have 
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another function to perform; and that is the func- 
tion of quietism. That is a hard word to use in 
our stirring time. Still the quiet which waits 
and considers, which softens and sweetens, is vital 
in our present-day world. 

I am not presenting the Society of Friends as 
dealing merely in spiritual anaesthetics. I don’t 
think we need to be put to sleep. There is not 
going to be any great painful surgical operation 
performed upon us. But we do need in these 
times quietness, soberness of conception, gener- 
ousness, and the elimination of that sort of spirit- 
ual nervousness which some excellent poeple 
feel when they see the army of modern thinkers 
come tramping along, and fancy they are pick- 
ing, one by one, the splendid achievements of the 
past away from us. . 

They are not doing anything of the kind. What 
matters it to us whether we conceive, in our in- 
dividual thinking, of the rolling together of the 
world by fiat, or whether we believe that it has 
been ever held by the law of God, slowly shifting 
the scenery of the universe in a round of never- 
ending progress. It makes no difference at all in 
the long run, except the one idea may broaden 
while the other narrows: the main thing which 
we need to whisper into the spirits of the present 
time is, “Be still, and see the workings of the di- 
vine process!” The word of exhortation which 
we need to give to the men and women of our 
time is, Be not concerned about the individual con- 
tributions of the individual builders to the citadel 
of truth. Bring thy beam, or rafter, or nail, or 
board, or shingle, whatever it may be; and leave 
to the Divine Planner and Architect the great 
task of assembling the incongruous mass into a 
complete whole. 

Let us get over that spiritual egotism which 
makes us conceive that we are the whole thing, 
that what we contribute to the building of the 
truth, is all there is to it. I am not arguing that 
we shall belittle the value of our own contribution, 
on the contrary, we should believe that it is defi- 
nitely necessary to the whole; but we should also 
believe that the whole, in morals as well as in 
mathematics, in the domain of the spirit as well as 
every where else, is made up of the sum of all its 
parts, and every part is necessary. 
all made our best contributions 
sea of the truth is so wide, so 
shoreless, and so limitless, that forever and for- 
ever there will be undiscovered islands in it, allur- 
ing the men and women who want more truth: all 
can be everlastingly busy exploring this vast reser- 
voir of limitless capacity and unbounded extent. 
Getting toward the end of this rambling story, 
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let us consider, for a moment, some of the things 
that are coming into the forefront of our modern 
life. Weare hearing a good deal in our time about 
the superman. We need not give him a moment’s 
attention. He is not here; and he is not likely 
to come in our time. We need to concern our- 
selves more fully and seriously with the common 
man, struggling with his temptations, confront- 
ing the monumental injustice that surrounds him, 
and to pour into his mind the intelligence, and into 
his heart the conception which will make him able 
to help more thoroughly and more completely to- 
ward the solution of the divine plan. 

All helpful religion is of God, but it is for man. 
Let us remember that. Religion from our stand- 
point is not simply lip service; it is not the repe- 
tition of certain phrases; it is not assuming an 
attitude; it is not making a pretense of holy unc- 
tion: it is simply the constant and persistent ef- 
fort of the individual human spirit to sustain its 
divine relationships, among men and everywhere, 
as the conscious child of God. It is a much larger 
task than the repeating of shibboleths, the mouth- 
ing of creeds or the acceptance of doctrines. It 
resolves itself, in the first and in the last analysis, 
into a round of helpful, inspiring human experi- 
ence, working its way out into life and conduct. 

It is said that when you have gathered together 
these newer forces and conceptions, are you not at 
the same time losing the old zeal and the old en- 
thusiasm? I am not prophet enough to answer 
that question. I only say, I hope not. And I do not 
believe that it will be necessary. I believe that 
when we have bunched our spiritual energy in a 
supreme effort, to bring the delights of a rational 
religion to the hearts and conceptions of men, we 
shall have no trouble in arousing their enthusiasm 
and inspiring their zeal. Surely, if we are hu- 
man; and if we are linked to the divine, we ought 
to be as enthusiastic and zealous toward empty- 
ing the social and industrial hells in this world, 
as we are in keeping men out of the possible fu- 
ture torment in the world to come. Must the hu- 
man soul forever have all its enthusiasm gathered 
around the far-off future? The simple fact is, that 
none of us have with sufficient emphasis, fore- 
sight and intelligence presented the great funda- 
mental facts which consist in the affirmation that 
the bulk of religion is building a life worth saving, 
instead of worrying about the salvation after it 
is built. If we build it wisely and broadly and 
well, the salvation will come progressively as it is 
needed. 

Salvation in its broad sense simply means a 
constant and a repeated spiritual adjustment and 
readjustment to growing need and to changing 
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conditions. Getting at the center of our being 
the forces and impulses which shall make us able 
to ward off the temptation to-morrow, and for- 
ever, as long as the peril of temptation comes to 
the human spirit, and as long as human need con- 
fronts us, is vital to spiritual growth, and spirit- 
ual growth is cumulative salvation. 

And this last word is entirely for the members 
of this household of faith. Much that I have said 
will possibly mean nothing to many persons here 
present. Unfortunately, we have not yet found 
the best possible vernacular for expressing our 
ideas to people not familiar with our way of think- 
ing; and yet I have tried to be reasonably plain. 
But the word I want to say to the men and women 
of this household of faith is, if we have anything 
that is for the uplift of men, it belongs to men. If 
we have any message worth while, it must be 
given to men. If we have any impulse, or heart- 
touch, or influence worth while, it must be given 
to the world; and the relationship which we have 
to religious thought and religious conditions is 
the taking of this message, in gentleness and tol- 
eration, and kindness, to the hungry and thirsty 
world unable to accept the unfathomable claims of 
the theologians. Many men would be liberated 
as imprisoned spirits by a single moment of real 
apprehension that they are natural-born sons of 
God—that the infinite purpose is unfolded for 
them and in them. 

Our business is, lastly, to put off that spiritual 
aloofness which has sometimes characterized us, 
to meet and mingle with men, to believe that for 
the poor and the weary and the wicked the heart 
of divine sympathy has to triculate through us. 
This interpretation is our contribution to these 
imprisoned spirits. This is our new trend of 
thought. Asa body we need to revive the original 
missionary spirit of the founders, and to propagate 
the faith with the zeal and fervor which the value 
of the faith demands. And always and forever 
to live as men among men. To live in our houses 
with their doors swinging open for the invitation 
of the passer by to come in and spiritually rest 
and feast himself at the table of our bounty. 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths, 

Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
A'nd be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 

And stretches away to the night. 





But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


The relation of the Society of Friends to mod- 
ern religious thought, to modern need, social, in- 
dustrial and political, to every interest and issue 
that affects the human welfare, is the relationship 
of divinely called men and women who live by the 
side of the road, and whose friendliness becomes 
an impelling spirit and constant invitation, a high 
and holy uplift to the souls of all their fellow 
travellers. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


THE VICE-CHAIRMAN: We might well rest, per- 
haps, in silent meditation concerning this address 
and exhortation, so replete with eloquence and 
thought and uplift; but there are a few moments 
left. The occasion is before you now for brief dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. ScoTT, Missionary from India: It occurs 
to me to say, briefly, that some of these questions 
—that of intuition, or an innate perception of the 
moral and the right, and that of our divine rela- 
tionship to God as natural born sons of God, can 
be wonderfully studied out in those great civiliza- 
tions where Christianity has had no right of way. 

I spent 42 long, hard years in the most religious 
civilization of the world, India, where there is a 
larger and more definite conception of the divine 
relationship of the man to God than can be found 
in any other part of the world, even more pro- 
found than the brightest idea of the kind we have 
in Christianity. And yet that great people, now 
numbering 300,000,000, sank to the bottom of 
moral depravity, and what was the reason? (I 
have not time to tell you to-day, I can not take up 
the time, but I want to present this to you as a 
study.) If you asked me the reason why, I would 
say it is because they had no sure word of pro- 
phecy. They had nothing to rely upon, properly 
speaking, more than the intuition of their own 
minds, and those intuitions had led them into a 
conception of the divine sonship larger and more 
intimate than any thing we have conceived of; 
and yet they sank to the bottom of moral deprav- 
ity. I say it is because they had no sure word of 
prophecy. 
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And then, just on that idea of depravity: I sat 
in such a position that I could not catch it all; but 
I agree with the speaker in discounting a good 
deal of the fallacy of Augustine on total deprav- 
ity; and yet it is for us to remember that our great 
Leader, whatever conception we may have of his 
divinity, or his deity, said: “Ye must be born 
again” —implying that there is a sense, profound 
and all-important, in which we are not sons of 
God. 

Now these are things to think about. You look 
at these great civilizations, China, Japan and In- 
dia, where they have not had a more sure word 
of prophecy, God’s word, the Bible, on which we 
so much depend, and see what intuition and these 
other conceptions have worked out. What has 
been the matter? If we have any virtue, if there 
is anything in our civilization of a moral char- 
acter and an intellectual character and a divine 
character, to what has it been due? These are 
studies for you, these are great studies for you. 

ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa.: We are 
all agreed as to Henry Wilbur’s optimism, his 
hopefulness for the outlook, but one point on which 
he did not dwell very long is the enormous in- 
creased responsibilities which we have in our day 
as Friends, as compared with those in the past 
generations. The world is moving onward, and 
we must be ready, ready to advance the cause of 
simplicity in religion wherever we can; and I 
would have every one of these men and women 
who surround us here to-day, with their intelli- 
gence, their superior knowledge, their moral lives, 
I would have every one of them become mission- 
aries, not in distant lands but in our own; right 
around us lies our work and our mission; and I 
congratulate the Society of Friends on the fact 
that we realize more than ever our responsibility. 

EMMA L. HIGGINS, West Chester, Pa.: Ye must 
be born again. We have our first birth in the 
flesh. We come into this life in the human form. 
It is possible, nay, it is the common thing for the 
humanity to overshadow the divinity within us. 
The second birth is a coming into consciousness of 
our divinity: our second birth, that which Jesus 
referred to when he told the people, “Ye must be 
born again,” is merely an awakening of the soul 
in us to a consciousness of our divinity. 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: He took 
a little child and set him before them: Except ye 
become as such, ye shall not enter into the king- 
To the 
who came about him tempting him, he said unto 
them, beca 
itual message, “Except 


dom of heaven. scribes and the pharisees 
se they could not understand his spir- 
ve be born again,”’ except 
ve become as the little child, with a child’s implicit 
confidence in his parents, in his 


father and his 
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mother, except your confidence in the divin 
Father shall be such that you forget 
and rest all your cares on him. To them wh 
could understand his spiritual message, “Except 
ye become as a little child, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’’; to those who were so 
blind to their creeds he said, indeed, “Except ye 
be converted, born again into a higher spiritual 
faith, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Trenton, N. J.: The 
question has been asked whether we have forgot- 
ten the olden time zeal; and Henry Wilbur found 
himself unable to answer it. If he cannot, we can 
scarcely hope to do so; but we have our thought, 
and it is something like this, that instead of los- 
ing zeal, we have gained zeal; because our zeal 
runs into actual service. We no longer spend 
time thinking of how we can use our religious 
emotions for our own advantage: except this ad- 
vantage be applied in human directions, in the 
uplift of humanity, we believe that it will have 
failed, that it will have been a selfish and irrespon- 
sible religion; and to-day it is the religion of re- 
sponsibility that we accept, the religion that will 
make us live wider, more useful, more noble lives. 
WILLIAM W. Cocks, Westbury, Long Island, N. 
Y.: I just felt like calling attention of Friends to 
a peculiarity. We have ever conducted our meet- 
ings in what the world calls a peculiar way. There 
is a peculiar dignity about our gatherings, there 
is a solemnity about it that it is impossible to get 
in any other gathering. I hope that Friends will 
not feel, because we are living in the twentieth 
century, it would be desirable to get away from it 
in any sense at all. I know of none of the insti- 
tutions of the fathers that had not a good reason 
behind it. I fully realize, and realize it more as I 
mix up with public gatherings elsewhere, the 
peculiar effect of the gathering together of men 
and women whose mind is bent upon common ser- 
vice. Remember that as we add to it any of those 
perhaps modern phases of conducting our meet- 
ings, we must take them all. 
question. 


seli 


We have no previous 
We do not move to adjourn. We do 
not count the Ayes and Noes; and we have not 
been in the habit of signifying our approval or 
disapproval; therefore I hope that all of the 
younger people, especially when we gather in any 
of our meetings, or in a conference which repre- 
sents all of our meetings, that we will adhere to 
those that 
always dignified. 


customs have made our gatherings 
There are many little things 
I ours that properly 
cherish; and perhaps those of us that are mixed 
up more with outsice people can realize their 
value. 


that have been we do not 
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ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: Where 
nations or organizations have perished, I think 
the study of their history will disclose that it 
has been because they have either never realized 
the vision, or have not attained it. The vision 
of the relationship of the individual, of the group, 
to the divine plan, which was so inspiringly 
pointed to us this morning. 

We are not disturbed, or distressed, because 
of the failures of any body, of any philosophy, of 
any religion, in its theoretical expression, or fail- 
ure to make its practical interpretation; because 
we realize that even though this world might have 
been created a perfect world, so far as we know 
of the possibilities of the divine plan, we know 
that it was not created a perfect world and that 
the divine plan appears to have been the perfecting 
of a world through increasing realization not only 
of the abstract idea of the relationship of human- 
ity and divinity, but through the reaching out and 
finding of the function of the individual and the 
group; and it seems to me that if we as a body 
of people act upon this vision of the call to 
humanity, that we shall realize somewhat, through 
our effort to become interpreters, to furnish the 
anchorage that this world needs, to perform the 
function of quieting the unrest and pointing to 
the goal for human activity, we shall have felt 
that this conference has given to us a vision which 
will play its part in the fulfilment of the divine 
plan. 

THE VICE-CHAIRMAN: The time has arrived 
for the closing of this part of the program; and 
we will ask Henry Wilbur to close the discussion. 
3efore he comes forward, however, I would ask 
you to note that our worthy Chairman of this con- 
ference will be introduced next, in connection with 
the subject: “The Upbuilding of a Religious 
Society.” 

I would ask Henry Wilbur to make some closing 
remarks in respect to this subject. 

HENRY W. WILBUR: I think this is about the 


only time I ever spoke twice in the same meeting. | 
But I did feel that possibly I had another word | 


that I would like to leave with you, and that in 
the main touching the question of fatherhood and 
sonship. 

Parenthood is a condition and a relationship. 
God is either our Father, or he is not. If he is 
ever our Father, he is always our Father. If we 
were ever his sons, we are always his children. 


The kind of sons we are is another proposition. | 


I have three sons. Whatever they do, or where- 


ever they are, on sea or on shore, in peril or in | 


prosperity, I cannot by any sort of subterfuge rub 
out the fact of my relationship to those boys. 
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The point is, we are all sons and daughters of 
God. We become loyal sons and daughters of 
God by surrendering our wills to the divine will, 
by serving our divinest conceptions of the highest, 
by walking in the light. I do not believe that a 
heavier weight of fear could be lifted from the 
human soul; I don’t believe that a diviner impulse 
could be given to the human heart; than to take 
out of it the notion that God hates us, and only by 
accepting conceptions which tax the understand- 
ing can we get back into his divine favor. If, at 
times, we weep and are heavy laden over the way- 
wardness of our children, we love them just the 
same, if we are human. Possibly the wayward 
and the wicked children are loved with a deeper 
concern and tenderness than the children of obedi- 
ence. Our Master gave us the divine example in 
that marvelous story of the prodigal son. There 
was no debating society as to whether that fellow 
who had wasted his substance in riotous living, 
was the son of his father. He had been wayward, 
wicked and disobedient; he came back in rags, 
and the open arms of the human father received 
him. Is God less than man, that he should disown 
the children of his own handiwork and hate the 
sons and daughters of his own love, because amid 
the peril of the deep they may occasionally become 
shipwrecked ? 

Let us give range to the diviner hopes, to the 
larger loves; let us believe in the second birth, 
which, as our friend said, is simply get- 
ting the divine consciousness, a coming back 
to the Father’s house. Let us not unduly empha- 
size the mere superficial act of what we call con- 
version; for it is simply turning around. If the 
prodigal son, after making his resolution, had not 
turned toward the father’s house, he would have 
remained where he was, supping with the swine. 
The act of would not have been of 
any considerable moment, had he not followed the 
divine impulse and returned to the father’s house, 
that put him again in touch with his father. I 
am here to say, that no human soul, however it 
may have descended into the slough of its own 
lusts, or into the hell of its own debauchery, ever 
made that turn around, that the divine impulse 
was not there to get back, if it is obeyed and fol- 
lowed. 

Lastly, the relationship of the Society of Friends 
to the present trend of religious thought, is to 
emphasize to the limit the inclusive, the imperish- 
able, unchangeable quality of the divine love as 
it rests over and upon the hearts and lives of 
men. If that be heresy, make the most of it. 

THE VICE-CHAIRMAN: It will be our pleasure 
now to hear from our esteemed Chairman of the 
conference. 
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THE UPBUILDING OF A RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 

QO. EDWARD JANNEY: In the preparation of 
this address the thought and suggestions of 
others have been availed of, part of the material 
having come from the work of a Committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, appointed to consider 
the present needs of the Society of Friends and 
how to upbuild it and make it most useful. 

The basis of religion is personal righteousness. 
The worse traitor to religion is the hypocrite 
Therefore it is essential to the extension of a 
religious body that its members be moral in their 
lives and consecrated to the service of God. 

To serve Him intelligently we must know Him. 
How can we come to know God? By observing 
Him manifest in Nature, in Art, in Literature, 
especially that form of literature which we call 
The Bible, which shows His dealings with human 
beings, and which is full of inspiration and com- 
fort. We learn to know Him also by studying 
His dealings with the human soul, and come to 
realize that His Kingdom is within us and that 
the way to bring that Kingdom to men is to our- 
selves obey the inspeaking voice and thus be made 
worthy to enter into His service. To do this re- 
quires that we keep ourselves in an attitude of 
prayer. Not necessarily vocal prayer, although 
that would often be helpful, but a state of mind 
in which one realizes nearness to the Father and 
experiences His ever ready help. 

In order to attain this it will be necessary for 
many of us to lessen the strain of business cares, 
and devote more time and thought to Meeting 
affairs and the development of the religious life. 
We must learn to depend more and more fully 
upon the guidance of the Spirit of God. “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
(E. M. Winder). 

a @s 

It is clear that the meeting for worship is not 
to be considered a place for entertainment, but 
an opportunity for spiritual growth and inspira- 
tion. Prearranged programs and polished oratory 
will never of themselves increase the strength or 
usefulness of a Friends’ Meeting, “for these 
strike at our perfect religious democracy and that 
which fits us for our great work—our freedom 
to follow the Light. We do need teachers who 
can come to us as Jesus came, full of purpose and 
faith, to kindle our latent love and desire for 
usefulness, but that is not our supreme need. 
We need open minds, hearts that can love and a 
desire to see the social needs at home and in the 
larger world and to help in their solution.” 
(Cornelia T. Shoemaker). We must learn to sac- 
rifice ease, wealth, comfort and sometimes the 
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good opinion of our friends in order to follow the 
guidance of the spirit. We are not now-a-days 
called upon to suffer persecution, but we have to 
do that which is far more difficult—break up our 
habits of ease, indolence and indifference, and be- 
come active in the salvation of men. A salvation 
at the present day not so much of the soul as : 
salvation of the body from oppression, so that 
there may be an opportunity for the mind to de- 
velop and a soul to be formed. 

There is need of more of the love that becomes 
our spiritual profession. A love so sensitive that 
it feels anothers spiritual want and longs to meet 
it; so warm that it hastens to greet brother and 
stranger at the door and makes them feel that 
the meeting house is their religious home; so 
consecrated as to absorb love Divine and place 
it in the heart of man to warm and thrill it; a 


performance of every religious duty; so wide as 
to thrill with enthusiasm wherever a noble deed 
is wrought, and sob with sorrow with the heart 
of woe. 

Fill the breast of each member of our meetings 
with love so Christ-like, so divinely human, and 
many will come to us so that they tco may enjoy 
such joy and peace and strength. 

Loyalty to our principles and methods and lead- 
ers and absence of every form of unhelpful criti- 
cism, deeper consecration of heart, more enthu- 
siastic zeal in teaching our principles to our own 
members and to others will tend to draw to us 
and hold with us not only the young, but many 
earnest souls who have now no religious home. 

We must make our meeting mean something 
to every attender, helpful to everyone. They must 
appeal to the whole man. This may be done by 
each one going to meeting in the spirit of prayer, 
in the spirit of giving rather than of receiving, in 
a spirit of sacrifice and humble acquiescence in the 
will of God rather than that of complacency or 
indolence, or indifference. 

We cannot make ministers to order. We can- 
not say to this young man or that young woman 
“‘come, speak in meeting’’ or ‘“‘be a minister.’’ 
But we realize that the divinely inspired message 
is helpful to all and necessary to many; that the 
many earnest, intelligent, consecrated men and 
women among us should be encouraged to become 
willing to be message bearers—gospel ministers. 
Since anyone among us may receive a call to this 
service, it would be well if all would bear this 
in mind during school years and prepare for it by 
developing the faculty of public speaking as well 
as storing the mind with those gems of literature 
in which our language is so rich. 


(To be continued next week on page 65 of the Supplement.) 
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slack; it means still more next year and after six 
or seven years you can take it easy; therefore keep 
it up, you are getting something out of this ever- 
lasting pull, but what is the farm hand getting 
out of this mighty scramble? Nothing but hard 

and a sour look if he tells you he wants to 
go to town to-night. 

Now put yourself in his place—would you do it? 
Ah! there’s the rub. No, you wouldn’t do it; 
nether will he. He knows that in the city he can 
start at seven in the morning and at six or per- 
haps five-thirty he is through; every evening is 
his, every Sunday he can call his own, and should 
he work over time he is paid for it. All things 
considered the city pay equals the country equiva- 
lents; he has some time to call his own, he is close 
to friends and Life. 
of plain facts. 

Now after many years of bickering some farm- 
ers are coming to see the Light. I know several 
prosperous men who pay better wages than they 
did; the men arrive at seven and at six they are 


off. 

These men have no trouble. I know of others 
in the same neighborhood who refuse to see the 
Light. 
ing now and will continue to whine until the 
Crack of Doom. 

It must be evident to every thinking man or wo- 
man that these hideous social sores cannot be 
eradicated as long as those on top continue to 
trample those beneath. CHAS. C. JONES. 

Wilmington, Del. 


PEACE YEAR BOOK IN ENGLAND. 

The Peace Year-Book is a new publication 
which we hope may become an established annual. 
The very fact of its appearance is significant of 
the spread of the peaceable spirit and the Peace 
movement. There is a good deal of information 
useful to Peace workers, directories of Peace and 
Arbitration Societies at home and abroad, brief 
articles on the relation between England and Ger- 
many by Lord Avebury and Lord Courtney, and 
on Conscription by John M. Robertson, M. P., and 
an illustrated ‘“‘Who’s Who” of well-known pacif- 
ists, ete. (National Peace Council, 167, St. Ste- 
phen’s House, Westminster, S. W., London.) 
—The Friend (London). 








“Piety is the great inward sacrament and act of 
worship; morality, the great outward sacrament 
—Theodore Parker. 


and act of service.” 


This is just a plain statement | 


through: they have their Sundays and other days | 


They were whining years ago, are whin- | 
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ON THE JERICHO ROAD. 

Jericho, Long Island, is said to have been so 
named because of excellent springs of water there. 
If there are any readers of this who do not un- 
derstand the significance of the name, they will 
find it by making a Bible study of the Jericho of 
old. Among the reasons why a Friend of to-day 
should have a desire to visit our modern Jericho 
is that it was the home of Elias Hicks, that the 
meeting house there was designed and partly built 
by him, he being a carpenter by trade, and that his 
grave is in the beautiful yard surrounding the 
house. 

On Seventh-day morning, the 30th, a goodly 
number of us left New York and Brooklyn for 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting. At various stations 
along the road other Friends joined us. After 
an hour’s ride we reached Westbury Station, 
where numerous conveyances were in waiting to 
carry us to the place of meeting over a mile dis- 
tant. 

Westbury Meeting House is a fine piece of work 
architecturally. The historic house was burned 
several years ago; the new building was modeled 
after the old, but was made smaller, without any 
partition to divide the men from the women, and 
without an upstairs gallery. The windows and 
doors are reproductions of those in the original 
house, and the old wrought iron hinges were trans- 
ferred. The wainscoting and the heavy timbers 
inside are the natural color of the wood, with a 
hard finish. The outside of the house is weather- 
boarded with gray shingles. With all the doors 
and windows wide open, shaded on every side by 
fine old trees, it is an ideal place for a summer 
meeting. 

Owing to the dull weather in the morning the 
attendance was smaller than usual, there being 
perhaps 150 in attendance. In the meeting for 
worship there were messages from LaVergne 
Gardner, of Nine Partners Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Mary Travilla, and others. In the business meeting 
there was a very interesting report of the four 
meetings held during the past year, on the after- 
noon of Quarterly Meeting day, under the care 
of the New York Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. This was followed 
by a live discussion. The meeting throughout was 
felt to have been very good. 

A bountiful lunch was served in a neat building 
on the grounds erected for this especial purpose. 
At three o’clock we again assembled in the meet- 
ing house and listened to a paper by Rebecca 
Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md. The keynote of her 
message was the cry of Moses in the wilderness, 
“Speak to my people, that they go forward.” She 


said that Friends had a reputation for certain 
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| 
principles, but that in the course of centuries other | 


religious denominations had caught up with us | 


along some lines, and had even gone on ahead of 
us. It is not enough to stand in order to bear a 
testimony ; we must press on if we would keep our- 
selves in the van. 

If there is one thing in which Long Island ex- 
cels it is good roads, and this makes it a pleasure 
to get from place to place. It was my good for- 
tune to be taken to Jericho to spend the night. 
In the evening we visited the home of Elias Hicks 
and called on other Friends. On First-day morn- 
ing we went to meeting in an automobile, going 
the longest way round, thus seeing some fine old 
homes. We found a very live First-day school, 
superintended by Amy Willets. There were 
over sixty in attendance at meeting, in which 
there were messages from Elisabeth Stover, 
Henry M. Haviland, Amy Willets and myself. Thea 
atmosphere of the meeting was strengthening. 

In the afternoon Elisabeth Stover and Amy 
Willets attended an oppointed meeting at Jeru- 
salem, about twelve miles from Jericho, and La- 
Vergne Gardner and I were taken six miles to 
Bethpage. At both of these places meetings were 
formerly held, but have been discontinued. A 
meeting is held in each house once a year under 
the care of the Advancement Committee. On this 
occasion there were about sixty in attendance at 
each meeting, two-thirds of them being other than 
Friends, though one would not have known it 
from their appearance or manner. They were both 
genuine Friends’ meetings, with a living silence 
before and after the messages. 

It is needless to enlarge on the kindness and 
hospitality of the Long Island Friends, for it is 
our good fortune to find these blessings wherever 
we go, but they are none the less appreciated be- 
cause they are so generally in evidence. A very 
important part of our testimony is to manifesy 
genuine friendliness under all circumstances. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


I noticed the other day that a distinguished 
Englishman, long in the fiscal service of China, is 
credited with the statement that there would be 
no peace until China with its four hundred mil- 
lions had become a thoroughly trained military 
nation, and then with her immense force she could 
say to each nation in the world, you must be at 


peace. But how long would such a peace last? 
Turn to history and read the answer in the ex- 
perience of the great nations of the past. 


—Justice David J. Brewer. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING AT WESTBURY, 

| > 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at West- 
bury, Long Island, on Seventh-day, 7th month 30th, 
1910. From other meetings there were present 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary Travilla and LaVergne F. 
Gardner. In the meeting for worship these 
Friends spoke in substance as follows: 

As the rain breaking the long drought refreshes 
the grass this morning, so may the spirit of our 
Father refresh our souls. May we feel betterment 
and realize highest ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood. We have our days of good fight, of fighting 
to win,—let those days give us courage in the 
other days. As Browning says: 

‘*What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me.’’ 

If Christ is with us all things are possible; if 
we would test the quality of character let us un- 
derstand him as he is and measure up to that. 
So may we come to that God-likeness, that we may 
grow more and more in the image of God. Let 
us know the Father in our souls to will and to do, 
as Jesus knew him. 

In the Lord’s prayer there is the petition: “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth.’’ By 
whom? By those who live here on the earth. At 
the Ocean Grove Conference a story was told by 
Miss Best about a New York East-side girl, who 
was discouraged and full of doubts until she read 
Darwin, then with the understanding that she was 
part of a great whole she became better satisfied. 
Wherever there is an inperfection, even though 
slight, it hinders progress, and though we con- 
sider our own place in the great whole very in- 
significant, yet we should realize that we are part 
of it, that our best efforts should be directed to 
keeping that small place as nearly perfect as we 
can, to doing all we should. God expects us to do 
our part to forward the progress of the world. 
We can find our place and put our lives into it, 
to help the coming of the Kingdom of God, so that 
we can pray sincerely: “Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth.” 

“Let us give thanks unto the Lord and forget 
not all his benefits.” Let us be thankful for the 
memories of those who lived so faithfully in the 
past, and helped to build our Society. Let us know 
the principle,—“Mind the Light.” That does not 
mean mind some other person’s light, but mind 
the Divine Light in the hearts of each of us now. 
The memories of those who have gone before is 
good for us for they put new mettle into us. Arise, 
awake to the potentialities that are within us, 
achievements within us awaiting glorious per- 
formance! The Divine Light that is within us is 
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as natural as the blood that courses through our | 


veins. It is good to feel that the Divine Light and 
Life never leave us. They are part of the warp 
and woof of our beings. And O! Omnipotent Be- 
ing! When we thank thee for our benefits and 
blessings, may we remember to thank thee for 
these greatest of all! 

In the business meeting also acknowledgment 
was made of the work of the fathers in the So- 
ciety. We should bring the Friendly influence into 
public life. 

Those who attended Ocean Grove Conference 
will feel that the work of the Society is not yet 
finished. We cannot teach what we no longer be- 
lieve. Not our fathers only, but we who now are 
members are responsible for the Society, for its 
present influence, and also, to some extent, for its 
future influence. 

We should not devote our whole strength, nor 
have our sole thought upon the organization. We 
should not depend too much upon the organiza- 
tion. We should have meetings at home. To have 
no organization at all is an ideal, possibly it is 
only a far-off beautiful dream. We need our 
friends, but we should remember that spirit comes 
first. 

We should have fellow feeling toward one an- 
other, and yet be desirous to maintain our family 
and individual life. We should have a message to 
deliver and should deliver it clearly. We have 
wasted some of our time trying to use current 
theological expressions, giving to them a slightly 
different meaning. We should give our own mes- 
sage simply and in our own words. If we have a 
message and give it with faith, it will have its in- 
fluence. 

It is interesting to hear two sides of a question. 
Jesus did not intend to build a sect, nor a variety 
of sects. It is, however, natural for people to form 
groups, even sticks are stronger in a bundle. A 
single individual cannot do much, but the more 
we can get together to carry out the will of the 
Father, the more we work with those who believe 
in the Immanence of God in the human soul, the 
more that influence will grow and prevail. But this 
should be without any sectarian feeling. 

One Friend said that there is no cause for de- 
pression. He had attended all the conferences, 
and at none was there more earnestness than at 
Ocean Grove. “I feel optimistic. Never was there 
a time when the future of the Society looked 
brighter.” 

In the afternoon Rebecca T. Miller, of Sandy 
Spring, gave an interesting address on work for 
Friends of to-day. 

On First-day following the Quarterly Meeting, 
visiting friends attended the various morning 





meetings in the neighborhood, and in the after- 

noon attended special meetings in the rarely used 

meeting-houses at Bethpage and Jerusalem, L. I. 
H. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING AT 
GWYNEDD. 

[From the Philadelphia North American of the 5th.] 

The Abington Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at Gwynedd Meeting House yesterday. There 
were about 450 persons present, among them a 
number of visiting Friends. The meeting for wor- 
ship convened at 10 o’clock. 

Among the speakers were Reuben Kester, of 
Grampian, whose address was an earnest call to 
be true to spiritual ideals. “In the past,” he said, 
“too much emphasis was placed on religion as a 
preparation for a future life. Its main purpose 
is to fit us for a better life here in this world.” 

Other speakers were David Newport, 88 years 
old, of Willow Grove; Ellwood Roberts, of Norris- 
town, and Joel Borton, of Woodstown. In his talk 
Mr. Borton said that organized immorality and 
drunkenness could not exist except by the suffer- 
ance of an indifferent church. “Let each make 
it a matter of personal concern,” he said, “and 
cast his vote in the coming election with those 
who are striving for the betterment of our social 
conditions.” 

The business meeting was called to order at 
11.30. Reports were received from the five month- 
ly meetings at Abington, Byberry, Horsham, 
Gwynedd and Richland. The annual report of the 
committee in charge of the Home for Aged 
Friends, at Norristown, was suhmitted and ap- 
proved. The report showed that the establish- 
ment has twenty-five residents. It was also re- 
ported that an infirmary had been added to the 
home. Following the reading of extracts from 
the yearly report, remarks were made by Nathan- 
iel Richardson, David Newport and Lukens Web- 
ster. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting was held at Con- 
cordville, Pa., on the 2nd. The attendance was 
about the same that it has been for several years, 
there being something less than two hundred pres- 
ent. Among the visitors from other meetings were 
Reuben Kester, of Grampian, Pa., and Sarah T. 
Linvill, of Philadelphia. Reuben Kester quoted 


the words of Jesus, ““As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man 
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be lifted up.” He said that to him this did not 
refer to the lifting up of Jesus on the cross; we 
must lift him up in our lives and endeavor to ex- 
emplify him to the world. Other speakers were 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Sarah T. Linvill, Elizabeth 
Newlin, Edward Palmer and Caroline J. Worth. 

The most important business before the meet- 
ing was the report of the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee. During the year this committee has held 
twelve conferences in as many different meeting 
houses. The subjects of these have been Prison 


Reform, Local Option, Peace, Good Literature, | 


Improper Publications, The Press. 
speakers were Prof. Paul Pearson, Percival Rob- 
erts, Professor Ehinger, Edith Winder, R. Barclay 
Spicer, and several young men from Swarthmore 
College. The report alluded to the faithful work 
of Susanna Yarnall, a member of the committee 
who had died during the year. 

Much gratification was expressed with the work 
of the committee, but a desire was manifested 
that the monthly meetings do more than they had 
been doing in their respective neighborhoods. At 
the request of a Friend, Lydia C. Lewis spoke of 
the work planned by the Woodbrookers. They are 
arranging to make a survey of the conditions ex- 
isting in a number of neighborhoods, the work 
that is now being done, and the additional work 
that needs to be done. This will give some of our 
monthly meetings a basis upon which to work. 


Among the | 


| Grove in the Eighth month, at West Grove in the 


It was reported that for one year Darby Month- | 


ly Meeting, on the days when the queries are read, 


will be held on First-day, after meeting, instead | 


of on Second-day afternoon. E. L. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

On Third-day, the 26th, the old Meeting House 
at London Grove was comfortably filled when all 
had gathered for Quarterly Meeting. 
Walton spoke of the influences that made it a joy 
to worship there in fellowship and said that the 


Joseph S. | 


spirit of the age demands a wider fellowship and a | 


larger faith in our fellows, the weak, the op- 
pressed, the wrong doers even. Such a faith en- 
riches life; such a fellowship is possible as we 
walk in the light. Thou art walking a path that 
no other has trod; thy path will never be walked 
by any other unless thou find it. It will lead to 
thy mansion. The blood of Jesus Christ, that is, 
the life of God in him, shall cleanse thee from all 
sin; not the sin for which the world condemns 
thee, but the sin of not finding thy God. We come 


close to God and find Him as we take into fellow- 
ship those whom we have cast off and shut out 
of our lives. 

Emma L. Higgins spoke strongly of the need 





for growth and progress and pointed the way 
through faith in the Divine within. To the young 
people she said that no obstacle need stand in th, 
way of their advancement. Sarah T. Linyil| 
and Thomas Sheward urged keeping open all the 
avenues between ourselves and God. 

In the business meeting, the chief feature was 
the discussion at some length of the advisabilit) 
of continuing the Circular Meetings, which are J 
now held by appointment as suggested by a stand- 
ing committee for that purpose. The committee 
felt that interest in them had somewhat declined 
apparently and that they had not the support of 
the membership at large. The committee was 9 
urged to continue and if possible enlarge its work 
and meetings were appointed to be held at Penn's 















Ninth month and at Ercildoun in the Tenth month, 
all to be on the second First-day, the first two 
at three p. m., the last one at two p. m. The mat- 
ter of the future of the work is to be again con- 
sidered at next Quarterly Meeting. One sugges- 
tion made was that the committee make its work | 
more in the line of the advancement of Friends’ | 
principles. By request of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, two conferences were appointed to be held 
in New Castle County, Del., to assist in the no- 
license campaign there. The curators of the Quar- 
terly Meeting records reported that the books 
had been repaired and rebound at a cost of $112. 

The lunch hour afforded time for much delight- 
ful social intercourse both in the house and out- 
side under the noble trees with which London | 
Grove is so well provided. | 

At 2.45, the company reassembled to hear a re- 
port of the General Conference. Emma L. Hig- 
gins was the first speaker and gave a most inter- 
esting account of many of the best sessions, em- 
phasizing the points that most appealed to her. 
She spoke of Dr. Ballard’s testimony that by liv- 
ing in the Spirit, his health had been restored and 
his vitality maintained up to his present age of 
almost ninety. She warmly approved the declar- 
ation of President Sharpless that young people 
would not be confined within certain rules and 
regulations and gave us the results of her own 
experience as a public school teacher. There are 
no rules in her school, but all are governed by love 
and there is perfect order and harmony. 

Frances Moore of Ercildoun was most im- 
pressed by the strong impetus given at the Con- 
ference to the larger use of our Meeting-houses 
and grounds for the needs of the community. She 
also felt the great importance of the work for the 
help of defective children in our public schools. 











| There were a number of other brief comments on 





the Conference and a beautiful closing by Emma 
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Higgins, the whole constituting a very valuable 
session. Subscriptions were received to the Jn- 
telligencer under the special] Conference offer and 
reference was made to the approaching Bi-cen- 
tennial of Old Kennett Meeting House, to be held 
early in Ninth month. 


Chatham, Pa. EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


BIRTHS. 

GAWTHROP.—In Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 
12th, to Frederic H. and Mary Hayes Gawthrop, a daugh- 
ter, named Rachel Hayes Gawthrop. 

HARNED.—On Seventh month 26th, 1910, to Irving A. 
and Edith Hutchinson Harned, twin sons, named William 
Hutchinson and Irving Alfred, Jr. 

PALMER.—At “Idlewilde,”’ near Mendenhall, Pa., on 
Seventh month 27th, 1910, to W. Morris and Elizabeth 
Hurlburt Palmer, a son, who is named W. Morris Pal- 
mer, JF. 

PEARSON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Seventh month 5th, 
1910, to Paul M. and Edna Wolfe Pearson, a daughter, 
who is named Barbara Wolfe Pearson. 

WALTON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Eighth month 9th, 
1910, to Horace Kent and Rebecca Eyre Walton, a son, 
who is named Lewis E. Walton. 


DEATHS. 

BALDWIN.—In East Bradford, Chester Co., Pa., Sixth 
month 17th, 1910, Louisa, wife of Joseph C. Baldwin, in 
her 59th year. 

FOULKE.—At Quakertown, Pa., Seventh month 6th, 
1910, Sarah Foulke, daughter of the late James and Han- 
nah Shaw Foulke, in her 89th year. 

GILPIN.—At her home at Sandy Spring, Md., Seventh 
month 7th, 1910, Annie F. Gilpin, aged 78 years, widow 
of the late Edward C. Gilpin; she had been a member of 
Sandy Spring Meeting over 40 years; had served as 
clerk of the Monthly Meeting, and also as an Elder for 
many years; she had been very much of an invalid for 
the past thirteen years, though her mind was bright until 
almost the last; she bore her sufferings with a sweet pa- 
tience; was able to attend meetings until within the past 
two or three years. She was born in Baltimore and 
lived there until after her marriage. 

LONGSHORE.—On Eighth month 3rd, 1910, Ellwood 
M., son of Harvey and Anna L. Longshore, of Dolington, 
Pa., aged 3 months and 20 days. 

MITCHELL.—On Eighth month 1st, 1910, Thomas 
Scull Mitchell, son of David S. and Pauline M. Scull Mit- 
chell, aged 18 months. 

PAXSON.—At her home, 1611 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Sixth month 4th, 1910, Mary, widow of the late Rich- 
ard Paxson, and daughter of Elihu and Alice Coates Pick- 
ering, in the 90th year of her age; a member of Twelfth 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

SCOTT.—On Sixth month 17th, 1910, at the home of 
Abner B. Jordan, near Mortonville, Pa., Lydia H., widow 
of Joel R. Scott, aged 87 years. Interment in Rowansville 
Friends’ Burying Ground. 

SHALLCROSS.—At her home in Byberry, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Seventh month 25th, 1910, Susan Comly, wife 
of Thomas Shallcross, daughter of the late Charles and 
Debby Ann Comly, and grand-daughter of John Comly; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. Interment at Som- 
erton, Pa. 








TAYLOR.—Sixth month 3rd, 1910, in Kennett Square, 
Pa., Emma L., wife of H. W. Willis Taylor. 

THOMAS.—At Willow Grove, Pa., Fifth month 30th, 
1910, in his 45th year, Francis G., son of the late Isaac 
Preston and Elizabeth G. Thomas, formerly of Cheyney 
and West Chester, Pa. 

WEBSTER.—At Merion, Montgomery Co., Pa., Seventh 
month 22nd, 1910, Sarah Cresson Webster, daughter of 
the late William and Elizabeth Webster, aged 85 years. In- 
terment at West Laurel Hill, Pa. 

WHARTON.—At the residence of his son-in-law, J. 
Everett Wright, near Yardley, Pa., on Seventh-day, Sev- 
enth month 30th, 1910, Daniel Wharton, in the 83rd year 
of his age; a life-long member of Falls Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Several copies of the “Journal of the Life, Travels, Suf- 
ferings” of William Edmundson, have come into the hands 
of Walter H. Jenkins. These will be disposed of to first 
applicants as long as the stock lasts. It is an edition 
printed in Dublin in 1820, and is now out of print. It is 
serviceably bound and in good type. There are some 300 
pages, 9x5'% inches. 

At the recent General Meeting (or Commencement) of 
Ayton Friends’ School in England there was a presenta- 
tion by the fifth form boys of “Ye famous tryal of William 
Penn and William Mead.” 





The annual meeting of the Universal Peace Union of 
which Alfred Love is President and D. Henry Wright, 
Secretary, will be held at Mystic, Conn., Eighth month 18- 
21. An extended program is announced. Among those 
who are to take part are the names of Daniel Batchellor, 
Professor William I. Hull, Joel Borton, Walter Walsh of 
Dundee, Scotland. 


A Friend who was prevented from going to Ocean 
Grove writes: “I wonder if you who attended the Con- 
ference have the slightest conception of what the Intelli- 
As I read 
every word of the report, so many of the speakers were 
familiar that I could almost see their faces and recognize 
the tones of voice in the various remarks. It brought a 
wonderful feeling of nearness and fellowship. I am some- 
times prone to fret that I can do so little and be of such 
small use, and it is a wonderful joy to feel that the great 
work goes on and there are so many strong, true souls 
in the world.” 


gencer is to those of us who could not go? 


The Harrisburg Friends’ picnic was quite a success, 
there being 42 present. Among the visitors were Mary 
Griest, of Menallen Meeting, and Florence Cleaver and two 
others from York. 


The Woman’s Journal notes that a compilation of laws 
with reference to the legal status of women in every State 
in the Union has been undertaken by Alice Paul of 
Moorestown, N. J. Persons or organizations having ma- 
terial bearing on the subject are requested to send it to 
her. The compilation, when completed, will be used by the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. 

William J. MacWatters, of West Philaediphia, was a 
visitor to the Frankford Meeting on First-day, the 7th, 1910. 
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His message was “The golden nugget of our life, the 


Father’s Love.” Mary Brown was also heard in a mes- 


sage. The attendance was small. 
who has Nuyaka [Indian 
in renewing his son’s subscription to 
writes as follows:: 


Thomas Beggs, charge of 


School, Beggs, Okla., 
Scattered See ds, 

“I read the Scattered Seeds I suppose thirty years ago 
at Pendleton, Ind., and the good thoughts I received then 
were surely good seeds. I still belong to the dear old 
Friends’ Meeting and I suppose ‘no other church can take 
the place of the home In my work here I find 
Fall Creek bear fruit. 
Wolston John L. 
(the latter of Richmond) 
possibly thought. In my 


teaching. 
the words of my old friends at 
The words of 
Thomas, and Foulke 
fruit they 
appointment here the Government has given me a chance 
and I like the work very 
month 19th. We will 
We look after the Creek 
full blood Creek children. Coral 
and Earl, eight and eleven years, say they are nice play- 


such Swain, 


William 


longer 


men as 


bear tha'n 


to do much good, and my wife 


much. Our school opens Ninth 
have about one hundred pupils. 


orphan children and the 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
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mates, and they both speak a good many Creek words. The 
children learn slowly but retain all they learn. They ap. 
preciate kindness, and are good children in schvol. We 
have a nice First-day School.” 


FROM OHIO YEARLY MEETING TO WHITE. 
WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The best way for members of the Committee on Isolated 
Members to get from Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, to Lincolnville, 
Ind., is to take the Pennsylvania line through Columbus 
to Marion, and there take the interurban car to La Fon- 
taine, which is seven or eight miles from Lincolnville. ‘Lhose 
expecting to go to Lincolnville should write Margaret K. 
Shoemaker, Wabash, Ind., R. D. No. 6, stating whether 
they will come via Mt. Pleasant, or directly to Wabash, so 
that arrangements may be made for meeting them. The 
Committee will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth month 2nd, the 
Quarterly Meeting being on the 3rd. The direct 
to Lincolnville was given in the Intelligencer Seventh 
month 23rd, page 467. 


route 


| 
Emerson, O. (one mile from Mt. Pleas- 


ant), at 11 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH 21ST (1ST-DAY). 
—Conference under care of Concord 
| Quarterly Meeting in the hall used as 
Meeting House at Malvern, Pa., at 
| 2.30 p.m. George A. Walton will give 
an address on “Proper Publications.” 
Friends of Philadelphia 
will visit meeting at Willistown, Ches- 


—Young 


Pa., composed of Friends of all <— 3 ee | ter Co., Pa., at 10.30 a. m. Trolley 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at W. J. MacWatters | from 69th St. Terminal at 9 a. m., to 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. WITH William Penn Hotel. Meeting House 


—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a.m. 

EIGHTH MO. 13TH (7TH-DAY). 

Miami Quarterly Meeting at 
Green Plain Selma), O. La 
Vergne Gardner will attend. 


(near 


Salem 
Salem, O. 


Quarterly Meeting, in 
New York Monthly Meeting, in 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH 14TH (1ST-DAY) 
At Providence (Media, Pa.), visit 
of young Friends of Philadelphia, at 
10.15 a.m. Trolley from Angora 9.25. 
Pa., Circular 
Meeting, under care of Western Quar- 


terly Meeting, 


At Pennsgrove, 


at 3 p. m. 
EIGHTH MO. 15TH (2ND-DAY). 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at 
Lincoln, Va. 
EIGHTH MO. 20TH (7TH-DAY). 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 
at Short Creek Meeting House, near 


OFFICES 


ATTORNEY AND 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 
Successors to 
IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 
stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street |= 


one mile north. 


EIGHTH MO. 22ND (2ND-DAY). 
—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Waynes- 
ville, O. 
—Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting 
at Quaker Street, N. Y. 
—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
| Menallen, Pa. 
| EIGHTH MONTH 28RD (3RD-DAY) 
| —Burlington Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends at Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 
Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders day before at 2.30 p. m. 
NINTH MONTH 24TH (7TH-DAY 
—Bi-centennial of Old Kennett Meet- 
ing House, Chester Co., Pa. 
EIGHTH MONTH 25TH (5TH-DAY) 
—Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Falls- 
ington, Pa. Train leaving Broad St., 
_ Phila., at 8.22 a. m. will be met at 
Morrisville. Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 11 a. m. Those 
wishing to attend will find an automo- 
bile at the drug store, Morrisville, on 
arrival of the 8.22 train. 
EIGHTH MONTH 26TH (6TH-DAY) 
—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
E. Nottingham. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 

JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 











